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‘We  know  you’re  out  there’ 

Washington  leads  the  way  with  sex-offender  notification  effort 
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Join  us  in 
cyberspace! 

Law  Enforcement  News  now 
has  its  own  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  — LEN 
Online  — as  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing information  outreach  to 
the  police  profession.  You  can 
access  the  page  at  http:// 
www.lib.ijay.cuny.edu/ten. 


Throughout  the  nation,  the  term 
"Megan's  Law"  has  emerged  as  a kind 
of  political  shorthand  for  statutes  requir- 
ing that  convicted  sex  offenders  regis- 
ter with  authorities  and  that  communi- 
ties be  notified  when  such  offenders 
move  into  the  area.  Such  laws,  named 
for  a 7-year-old  New  Jersey  girl  who 
was  brutally  murdered  in  1994  by  a 
paroled  child  molester,  have  been 
adopted  in  45  states  to  date,  including 
New  Jersey  — and  as  often  as  not.  the 
laws  have  become  entangled  in  pro- 
tracted legal  challenges  that  prevent 
their  full  implementation. 

Yet  while  New  Jersey  may  rightfully 
claim  to  have  originated  the  term 
"Megan’s  Law."  another  state  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  country  — Wash- 
ington — gets  the  credit  for  having  pio- 
neered the  widely  replicated  sex-of- 
fender registry  and  notification  laws. 

All  50  states  now  have  some  form 
of  registration  effort  aimed  at  tracking 
convicted  sex  offenders,  and  the  hand- 
ful that  are  still  without  community- 
notification  provisions  are  now  required 
to  develop  them  under  a 1996  Federal 
law.  States  that  fail  to  do  so  risk  losing 
up  to  10  percent  of  their  Federal  crime- 
prevention  grants. 

CoTTununity  notification  can  lake  a 
variety  of  forms,  including  distributing 
flyers  in  neighborhoods  where  offend- 
ers reside,  allowing  public  access  to 
state  or  local  sex-offender  registries, 
providing  such  information  by  tele- 
phone or  on  the  Internet,  and  public 
meetings  hosted  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Many  states  have  fol- 
lowed Washington’s  lead  in  develop- 
ing community-notification  procedures, 
in  whatever  form  they  take, 

“It's  definitely  a model  state.’’  said 
Teresa  Klingensmiih,  legal  counsel  for 


The  idea  that  government  spending 
is  fraught  with  waste  should  come  as 
no  surprise.  Nor  should  the  notion  that 
opposing  anti-crime  funding  can 
amount  to  political  suicide.  Now.  a 
Congressionally  mandated  study  has 
suggested  strongly  that  the  nation  may 
be  throwing  away  millions  of  dollars 
by  funding  crime  prevention  programs 
that  have  not  been  proven  effective  be- 
cause there  are  no  mechanisms  to  evalu- 
ate their  impact  on  crime  problems. 

The  study  classified  as  ineffective 
some  of  the  nation’s  most  popular  ami- 
crime  programs,  including  midnight 
basketball  leagues,  neighborhood 
watches  and  the  hi^ly  regarded  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education  program, 
through  which  police  leach  classroom 
lessons  on  how  to  avoid  drugs  to  about 
70  percent  of  the  nation's  fifth-  and 
sixth-graders. 


the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children.  Washington’s  ex- 
perience. she  observed,  has  helped  to 
get  numerous  other  notification  pro- 
grams off  the  ground,  particularly  in  the 
few  stales  where  legal  challenges  have 
not  yet  stood  in  the  way  of  implemen- 
tation. 

To  be  sure,  the  Washington  law  is 
also  being  challenged  in  several  court 
cases,  but  no  injunctions  have  been  is- 
sued to  prevent  its  provisions  from  be- 
ing carried  out.  The  law  has  survived 
previous  legal  challenges,  including 
one  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  pa- 
rameters on  how  extensive  the  notifi- 


The  researchers  also  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  nation's  decade-old. 
multibillion-dollar  prison  construction 
binge,  contending  that  much  of  the  re- 
search on  the  deterrent  effects  of  incar- 
ceration was  inadequate  or  flawed.  As 
a result,  the  researchers  said,  it  is  im- 
possible to  measure  how  much  crime 
was  actually  prevented  by  keeping  of- 
fenders locked  up  for  longer  sentences. 

The  report  cited  promising  results 
from  some  other  programs,  such  as 
high-intensity  police  patrols  in  high- 
crime  areas,  police  crackdown  on  qual- 
ity-of-lifc  crimes,  prison-based  drug 
treatment  programs  and  home  visits  by 
medical  and  social  service  providers  for 
infants  in  troubled  families.  Even  so. 
gauging  the  success  of  existing  pro- 
grams remains  elusive  because  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  rigorous, 
scientific  evaluations. 


cations  should  be. 

As  important,  perhaps  no  stale  has 
studied  the  impact  of  such  laws  as  ex- 
tensively as  Washington.  When  its 
Community  Protection  Act  was  imple- 
mented in  March  1990,  it  included  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Policy,  a think  tank  charged  with 
analyzing  the  law  and  its  ramifications. 

Last  year,  the  institute  conducted  a 
survey  of  law  enforcement  agencies  tin 
the  state  to  leam  more  about  notifica- 
tion procedures.  Among  its  findings: 

H As  of  September  1996.  942  of- 
fenders — or  about  1 1 percent  of  the 
pool  of  offenders  on  the  state  registry 


Federal  assistance  for  local  crime  pre- 
vention programs  is  of  unknown  effec- 
tiveness.’’ asserted  Lawrence  W.  Sher- 
man, chairman  of  the  department  of 
criminology  and  criminal  justice  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  which  con- 
ducted the  study.  "The  reason  we  don’t 
know  about  effectiveness  is  that  Con- 
gress hasn't  built  effective  evaluation 
mechanisms  into  its  funding." 

The  study’s  key  recommendation  is 
that  Congress  set  aside  10  percent  of 
all  crime-prevention  assistance  funds 
for  evaluation,  and  an  addiuonal  1 0 per- 
cent to  pro^ams  that  arc  designed  to 
be  regularly  evaluated.  Sherman  said 
the  most  effective  evaluation  model  is 
that  utilized  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  approve  new  drugs.  "We 
ought  to  have  very  careful  testing  of 
crime-prevention  strategics,  if  only  to 


— had  been  subject  to  community  no- 
tification. 

^ Most  notification  programs  em- 
phasize public  education  and  safety  and 
discourage  vigilantism,  of  which  then; 
have  been  some  incidents  since  the  law 
was  enacted. 

1 Typical  notifications  include  a 
physical  description  of  the  offender,  his 
or  her  photograph,  a desenption  of  past 
crimes  and  modus  operandi.  and  some 
form  of  address,  whether  it’s  the  exact 
address  or  simply  the  block  on  which 
he  resides. 

The  notification  process  begins  at  a 
Continued  on  Page  6 


ensure  that  they  don't  backfire  — and 
many  of  them  have.  ” Sherman  said. 

"Most  important  for  law  enforce- 
ment is  evaluations  for  community- 
based  programs."  he  added.  Anti-gang 
programs  are  rarely  scrutinized,  he  said, 
and  in  extreme  cases,  "some  may  actu- 
ally be  making  more  violence,  instead 
of  less.” 

Sherman  cited  a case  in  Los  Ange- 
les where  a worker  in  an  anti-gang  pro- 
gram used  his  position  to  keep  the  gang 
going.  When  the  worker  was  removed 
from  the  program,  “the  gang  fell  apart 
and  violence  went  down,”  he  noted. 

Sherman  said  the  study’s  other  ma- 
jor conclusion  touched  on  popular  new 
programs  like  the  Justice  Department  s 
COPS  program,  which  has  provided 
funds  for  hundreds  of  agencies  to  hire 
new  officers  nationwide  Instead  of 
Continued  on  Page  18 


NCIC-2000:  What’s  in  it 
for  locai  law  enforcement? 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

(Second  article  in  a series.) 

You’ve  slopped  a motorist  for  a 
traffic  infraction  and  want  to  know 
if  the  driver,  who  has  no  ID,  is  a 
wanted  fugitive.  Currently,  your  only 
option  is  to  wait  for  the  results  of  a 
check  of  the  FBI’s  semi-automalcd 
collection  of  32  million  fingerprint 
cards  — a process  that  can  take  from 
40  to  90  days.  Meanwhile,  you  have 
to  release  the  potential  suspect  be- 
cause you  have  no  probable  cause  to 
hold  him. 

Take  heart,  for  all  that  is  expected 
to  change  when  the  FBI’s  overhauled 
National  Crime  Information  Center 
goes  on  line  in  July  1999.  Police  of- 
ficers with  cruisers  equipped  with 
mobile-data  terminals  will  be  able  to 
use  a portable  fingerprint  scanner  to 


transmit  a suspect’s  right  index  finger- 
print to  NCIC.  which  will  scan  it  agaiitst 
a data  base  of  prints  culled  from  wanted 
fugitives.  The  response  to  your  query, 
directly  transmitted  to  your  MDT  in  just 
seconds,  will  give  you  the  information 
you  need  to  detain  the  motorist  or  send 
him  on  his  way. 

That’s  just  one  of  the  ground-break- 
ing capabilities  that  will  become  avail- 
able to  police  as  pari  of  NCIC-2000.  as 
the  massive  technology  project  is 
known.  Although  the  project’s  comple- 
tion date  was  pushed  back  from  the 
original  December  1995  after  a series 
of  development  probleras  and  cost  over- 
runs. NCIC-2000  is  now  said  by  FBI 
officials  to  be  well  on  track  after  a re- 
organization ordered  by  Director  Louis 
Freeh  three  years  ago. 


Paired  with  the  bureau’s  Inte- 
grated Automated  Fingerprint  Iden- 
tification System,  which  will  go  on 
line  at  the  same  time.  NCIC-2000 
will  moke  a wealth  of  crime  infor- 
mation ea.sily  and  quickly  accessible 
to  law  enforcement.  The  system,  with 
an  estimated  final  cost  of  $183  mil- 
lion, will  replace  the  30-year-old 
NCIC  program  that  now  holds  40 
million  criminal  records  in  17  data 
bases,  including  information  on  sto- 
len property,  guns,  license  plates, 
convicted  violent  felons,  foreign  fu- 
^nves.  parolees  and  digitized  mug 
shots. 

New  data  bases  will  provide  law 
enforcement  with  information  about 
gangs,  protective  orders,  deported 
felons,  on-line  manuals,  probation/ 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Do  you  get  what  you  pay  for? 
With  CJ  efforts,  not  necessarily 

Study  says  many  popular  anti-crime  programs  have  no  proven  effectiveness 


Mncr  nt  rhf  hiltinn  n vear  in 


Around  the  Nation 


Northe^isl 


CONNECTICUT  — In  a scctlcmunc 
with  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  West 
Haven  officiuJs  have  agreed  to  set  up  a 
human  rights  commission  and  a task 
force  on  police  discrimination. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Po- 
lice  Officer  Robert  Johnson,  31,  was 
shot  and  killed  April  19.  in  what  a lo- 
cal TV  news  report  said  was  an  ambu.sh 
following  a dispute  over  a parking 
space.  Johnson,  a seven-year  veteran 
who  was  off  duty  at  the  time,  is  tlic  third 
city  officer  to  be  killed  in  the  past  three 
months.  Maurice  Douglass,  22,  has 
been  charged  with  the  murder. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  will  compete  in  a runoff  for  the 
nght  to  represent  the  district's  police 
officers,  after  neither  won  a majority 
in  balloting  held  on  April  3,  The  Team- 
sters received  203  voles;  the  FOP,  1 80. 

MAINE  — A Bath  police  officer  is 
seeking  $500,000  in  damages  from  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
claiming  her  life  was  endangered  when 
trainers  at  the  Maine  Criminal  Justice 
Academy  forced  her  to  participate  in 
exercises  without  her  asthma  inhaler. 
Amy  Hamilton,  who  graduated  1 5th  in 
her  class  of  39  police  cadets,  claims  that 
trainers  said  her  asthma  was  u psycho- 
logical problem  and  caused  others  in 
the  group  to  humiliate  her  and  harass 
her.  Trainers  at  the  academy  denied 
Hamilton's  chuigcs,  saying  they  sim- 
ply used  techniques  to  make  her  work 
harder.  Hamilton's  assertions  arc  being 
investigated  by  the  Maine  Human 
Rights  Commission,  and  an  internal 
investigation  has  been  launched. 

MARYLAND  — A new  Public  Safety 
IVaining  Center  is  being  built  by  the 
slate  in  Cartvll  County.  The  new  cen- 
ter will  include  components  such  as  law 
enforcement  dnver  training;  firearms 
instructions;  support  buildings  for 
crime  prevention.  DARE,  and  technol- 
ogy centers,  and  renovations  of  vacant 
buildings  for  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
offices,  The  state  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  and  Correctional  Services 
offers  a complete,  interactive  descrip- 
tion of  the  facility  on  the  Internet,  at 
www.dpscs.state.nid.us. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A two-year 
decline  in  the  number  of  shootings  and 
stabbings  statewide  is  continuing,  ac- 
cording to  a report  released  Apnl  28 
by  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Health.  The  number  of  violence-related 
gunshot  wounds  fell  by  4 1 percent,  and 
stabbings  declined  by  18  percent. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Belmont  Po- 
lice Officer  Richard  Bryant  was  ar- 
rested April  17  for  assaulting  his  wife. 

State  and  local  police  plan  a crack- 
down on  gangs  in  Manchester,  the 
state's  largest  city.  The  cfTon  will  in- 
clude surveillance  near  schools. 

Those  who  molest  children  under 
the  age  of  13  could  face  life  in  prison 
without  parole,  under  a bill  approved 
by  the  House  last  month. 

Portsmouth  Police  Chief  William 


'Burke  said  he  may  sue  the  city's  police 
union  over  its  criiicisim  of  his  comment 
that  officers  sometimes  stop  molonsts 
because  they  arc  black.  Al  Kane,  presi- 
dent of  Local  402  of  the  International 
Brothcrhcxxl  of  Police  Officers,  said  he 
and  his  fellow  officers  were  outraged 
by  Burke's  remarks  and  can  no  longer 
work  with  him.  Burke  received  a vote 
of  no-confidcncc  from  the  union  six 
years  ago,  but  has  remained  on  the  job. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Two  brothers. 
James  and  Sanford  Williams,  have  been 
linked  by  a multiagency  task  force  to 
more  than  150  office  building  break- 
ins  in  which  a sledgehammer  was  used 
to  smash  through  exterior  walls.  The 
Williamses  were  arrested  April  19  as 
they  left  a Morris  County  building  with 
a carload  of  stolen  merchandise. 

Fxlwurd  Shirley,  a former  Palisades 
Park  police  officer,  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
Federal  felony  charge  April  24,  admit- 
ting that  he  and  another  officer  cased 
homes  and  restaurants  while  on  duty 
and  then  burglarized  them. 

A drug-trafficking  crackdown  in 
Jersey  City  has  resulted  in  450  arrests 
on  1 .200  charges  from  January  through 
April,  law  enforcement  officials  said 
lu.st  month. 

Bell  Atlantic  NYNBX  Mobile  last 
month  gave  the  Ocean  County 
prosecutor's  office  seven  cellular 
phones  that  will  be  loaned  to  domestic 
violence  victims  who  are  separated 
from  their  abusers  but  still  fear  attack. 

'I\vo  teen-agers  were  charged  with 
the  April  19  ihnil-killings  of  a pizza 
store  owner  and  his  delivery  man  in  a 
remote  area  of  Sussex  County.  Investi- 
gators said  the  victims,  Gcorgio  Gullura 
and  Jeremy  Giordano,  were  lured  to  an 
isolated  house  m Franklin  by  Thomas 
J.  Koskovich.  18.  and  Jay  Vreeland,  17. 
who  culled  for  a piz.zu  delivery.  Police 
said  Koskovich  and  Vreeland  opened 
fire  on  the  men  while  their  car  window 
was  rolled  down  to  deliver  to  pizza. 
They  were  both  shot  repeatedly  in  the 
head  and  upper  body,  then  pulled  from 
the  cur  and  each  shot  again  in  the  head 
execution  style. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  po- 
lice officers  Keith  Tcmcy  and  James 
Gentile  were  cleared  May  2 by  a grand 
jury  that  found  they  hud  committed  no 
wrongdoing  when  they  killed  an  un- 
armed man  lo.st  June  in  a car  believed 
to  have  been  carjacked,  Aswan  Watson, 
a 23-year-old  murder  suspect,  was  shot 
18  umes  by  police  after  they  mistook  a 
"club"  unti-ihcfl  device  for  a gun. 

Police  last  month  broke  up  a gun- 
running  ring  in  Harlem  that  brought  48 
weapons  and  450  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion into  the  New  York  from  Georgia. 
Prosecutors  said  Robert  Green.  27.  and 
Tfcrence  Htuvin.  24.  used  an  accomplice 
who  is  a Georgia  resident  to  buy  the 
guns.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  guns  a state  resident  can  buy  there. 

The  indictment  of  a New  York  City 
police  officer  for  reckless  murder  was 
thrown  out  in  April  by  a Bronx  judge. 
Officer  Richard  Moiloy  was  charged 
with  the  1 996  shooDng  death  of  Patrick 
(Hessy)  Phelan,  a former  member  of  the 
Irish  National  Liberation  Army  who 
had  spent  10  years  in  a political  prison 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Moiloy  claims  he 
had  walked  Phelan  back  from  a bar  to 


Moiloy 's  girlfriend's  apartment.  A dis- 
traught Phelan.  Moiloy  said,  grabbed 
the  officer's  weapon  and  shot  himself. 

New  York  City  police  officials  last 
month  said  they  will  expand  the 
department's  CPR  (Courtesy.  Profes- 
sionalism. Respect)  campaign.  Since 
October,  some  1 .803  officers  have  been 
"politeness  tested"  and  only  2. 1 percent 
have  failed.  The  undercover  courtesy 
stings  found  that  police  need  to  improve 
their  telephone  manner 

Two  men  were  convicted  in  Federal 
court  May  1 of  the  murder  of  New  York 
City  Police  Officer  Kevin  Gillespie. 
Ricardo  Morales,  23.  and  Jesus 
Mendez,  27,  were  also  convicted  of 
racketeering  in  connection  with  a string 
of  eight  robberies  and  the  murder  of  a 
Bronx  store  owner.  A third  man,  Angel 
Diaz,  the  gang  member  accused  of 
shooting  Gillespie,  hanged  himself  in 
his  jail  cell  last  September. 

The  wholesale  price  of  cocaine  in 
New  York  City  has  inexplicably  soared 
in  recent  months  after  a dozen  years  of 
decline.  Officials  said  last  month  that 
the  increase  has  not  been  detected  else- 
where in  the  country. 

New  York  City  recorded  just  45 
murders  in  April,  the  first  time  since 
November  1966  that  there  were  fewer 
than  50  homicides  in  the  city  in  a single 
month.  The  homicide  toll  is  down  by 
29  percent  so  far  this  year. 

Members  of  Elmira’s  minority  com- 
munity met  April  15  with  Police  Chief 
Michael  L.  Ciminelli  to  discuss  police- 
minority  relations  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
March  22  raid  on  a former  city 
councilwomun's  home  that  led  to  a 
peaceful  demonstration  outside  City 
Hall.  Police  found  no  drugs  in  the  home 
of  Flordia  Jackson  and  made  no  arrests. 

llie  Guardians  Assocoation  and  the 
Latino  Officers  Association,  which  rep- 
resent New  York  City’s  black  and  His- 
panic police  officers,  filed  a Federal 
discrimination  complaint  last  month 
charging  the  department  with  bringing 
disciplinary  charges  against  minority 
officers  twice  as  often  as  it  does  against 
white  officers.  According  to  police  sta- 
tistics, members  of  minority  groups  last 
year  made  up  31.7  percent  of  the  force, 
but  faced  54.8  percent  of  all  departmen- 
tal disciplinary  charges.  Police  Com- 
missioner Howard  Safir  has  created  a 
task  force  to  review  the  matter. 

Some  1.200  New  York  City  police 
rookies  will  be  put  on  the  street  on  Oct. 
28.  one  month  short  of  the  normal 
seven-month  Police  Academy  program. 
Police  officials  deny  any  connection 
between  the  early  graduation  and  the 
city's  mayoral  election  just  a week  later. 
The  rookies,  they  said,  could  be  better 
taught  some  lessons  on  the  street  than 
in  the  classroom. 

TWo  teen-agers  were  charged  Apnl 
27  with  separate  incidents  of  using  la- 
ser pens  to  trick  police  officers  into 
thinking  they  were  about  to  be  shot. 
Officers  Carlos  Castro  and  Kenneth 
Stella  called  in  a laser  alert  when  a red 
dot  followed  Castro  along  the  walls  of  a 
building  and  then  up  his  arm.  Police 
responded  with  reinforcements  that 
swarmed  the  building.  Jay  Landa.  18. 
was  arrested  after  police  found  the  $20 
laser  pen  under  his  bed.  Jesus  Santos. 

1 8.  was  arrested  after  he  allegedly  "dot- 


ted" officers  Ricky  Cordero  and  Jesus 
Martinez. 

Darrin  Edmonds,  a New  York  City 
police  officer,  pleaded  guilty  to  leak- 
ing confidential  files  to  members  of  the 
Young  Talented  Children  and  the  Yel- 
low Top  Crew,  two  Manhattan  drug 
gangs.  Edmonds  will  be  sentenced  to 
one-io-three  years  in  prison  on  June  11. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — An  Allegheny 
County  Court  judge  dismissed  the  case 
against  two  white  police  officers  ac- 
cused in  the  1995  death  of  a black  mo- 
torist. saying  prosecutors  unfairly 
singled  them  out  for  involuntary  man- 
slaughter charges.  Former  Brentwood 
police  lieutenant  Milton  Mulholland 
and  Baldwin  Officer  Michael  Albert 
were  accused  of  killing  Jonny 
Gammage.  3 1 . in  a struggle  after  a traf- 
fic stop  in  Brentwood,  a predominantly 
white  suburb  of  Pittsburgh.  The  fight 
began  when  police  believed  a cellular 
phone  in  Gammage’s  hand  was  a 
weapon  and  officers  pinned  him  to  the 
ground,  suffocating  him.  TVvo  other  of- 
ficers at  the  scene  were  not  charged,  and 
a fifth  was  acquined  last  fall. 


ARKANSAS  — A 15-year-old  Helena 
boy  was  charged  as  an  adult  with  capi- 
tal murder  last  month,  in  what  police 
say  was  the  drug-related  shooting  of  a 
Holly  Grove  man.  Marcus  Perry  alleg- 
edly shot  David  Nolan  Woodell.  43, 
while  the  victim  sat  in  his  car. 

The  Arkansas  State  Police  moved 
into  its  new  $16-millton  headquarters 
in  Little  Rock  April  18,  The  212.000- 
square-fool  facility,  the  size  of  three 
football  fields,  will  be  paid  for  by  redi- 
recting $6  million  in  driver's  license 
fees  now  used  to  pay  for  the  State 
Police's  12-ycar-old  communications 
system.  Technological  advancements  in 
the  new  facility  range  from  modem 
energy  conservation  measures  to  a new 
computerized  fingerprint  matching  sys- 
tem and  computer  network. 

The  first  Federal  prison  in  the  state 
received  its  first  39  inmates  April  22. 
The  low-security  facility,  located  in  St. 
Francis  County  near  Forrest  City,  has  a 
rated  capacity  of  1,536  inmates,  which 
officials  expect  to  reach  by  September. 

The  7th  Judicial  District  Drug  Task 
Force,  which  was  shut  down  in  1996 
amid  allegations  of  comiption,  is  sched- 
uled to  reopen  June  1.  after  the  state 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Coordinating 
Council  approved  the  necessary  fund- 
ing. Dan  Harmon,  the  district's  foniier 
prosecuting  attorney,  was  arraigned  late 
last  month  on  Federal  charges  relating 
to  his  running  of  the  task  force,  includ- 
ing racketeering,  possession  of  cocaine 
with  intent  to  distribute,  conspiracy  to 
extort  money,  conspiracy  to  manufac- 
ture drugs  and  retaliation  against  a wit- 
ness. He  pleaded  not  guilty. 

FLORIDA  — Lorenzo  Jenkins,  a 
death-row  inmate  convicted  of  killing 
Belleaire  police  officer  Jeffrey  Tackett 
in  1993  had  his  sentence  commuted  to 
life  in  pnson  May  I after  a state  Su- 
preme Court  judge  failed  to  find  suffi- 
cient reason  to  override  a jury 's  recom- 


mendation of  mercy. 

Broward  County  sheriff's  deputies 
raided  an  "anything  goes  sex  night"  at 
a Pompano  Beach  lounge,  where  cus- 
tomers were  engaging  in  oral  sex  and 
intercourse  on  mattresses  set  up  in  a 
back  room.  A tip  on  the  Internet  led 
police  to  the  event  at  Pickles  Club, 
which  touted  a “Millionaire  Goddess" 
contest.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
woman  who  collected  the  most  play 
money  in  exchange  for  sexual  encoun- 
ters. A sheriff's  spokesman  said  there 
were  about  200  people  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  60  in  the  club  when  the  ac- 
tivities began  shortly  before  midnight. 

A bill  that  would  require  fingerprint- 
ing and  background  checks  for  volun- 
teers who  wish  to  work  with  groups 
involving  children  is  being  hailed  by 
proponents  as  a measure  that  will  close 
a loophole  in  sexual  predator  laws  and 
criticized  by  opponents  as  a huge  inva- 
sion of  personal  privacy.  The  bill  has 
also  run  into  stiff  resistance  from  the 
Boy  Scouts,  which,  dependent  on  the 
good  will  of  volunteers,  argues  that 
harassment  of  such  people  would  be- 
come commonplace. 

GEORGIA  — An  Atlanta  prison  in- 
mate on  the  phone  with  his  family  in 
Miami  called  91 1 from  prison  when  his 
family's  home  was  invaded  by  gunmen. 
Suspects  reportedly  exchanged  shots 
with  police,  but  no  one  was  injured. 

A juvenile  curfew  went  into  effect 
in  May  at  Savannah’s  Oglethorpe  Mall. 
Teenagers  under  17  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  adult  from  4 P.M.  to  9 P.M. 
on  Fridays,  1 P.M.  to  9 P.M.  on  Satur- 
days and  noon  to  6 P.M.  on  Sundays. 

LOUISIANA  — New  Orleans  Mayor 
Marc  Morial  attributed  double-digit 
declines  in  murder,  armed  robbery,  rape 
and  assault  to  reforms  reconunended  by 
New  York  consultants  John  Linder  and 
Jack  Maple,  who  helped  engineer  New 
York  City's  crime  decreases. 

A "crime  victims  bill  of  rights”  will 
be  placed  before  statewide  voters  early 
next  year  for  possible  adoption  as  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  House 
gave  final  approval  to  the  measure  on 
April  30. 

Two  high-ranking  Slate  Police  of- 
ficers are  the  targets  of  a grand  jury 
probe  into  allegations  of  misusing  in- 
mate labor.  Lieut.  Col.  Kenneth  Norris 
and  Maj.  Russell  Montgomery  111  will 
be  forced  to  take  indefinite  leave,  offi- 
cials said. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment will  give  the  state  Department 
of  Public  Safety  $ 1 .36  million  to  launch 
a Police  Corps  Program.  U.S.  Senator 
Trent  Lott  announced  April  28.  College 
scholarships  are  provided  for  students 
who  promise  to  work  as  police  officers 
for  at  least  four  years  after  graduation. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — People 
wrongfully  convicted  of  crimes  and 
later  pardoned  will  be  given  $150,0(X) 
in  compensation  under  a bill  approved 
April  24  by  a Senate  committee.  Pay- 
ments are  currently  limited  to  $5,000. 

The  rate  of  violent  crimes  reported 
to  police  statewide  fell  7 percent  in 
1996,  with  a 10-percent  decrease  in 
murder,  a 6-percem  decline  in  burglary 
and  a 9-percent  drop  in  robbery. 
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ILLINOIS  — The  House  on  April  18 
approved  a measure  prompted  by  the 
hit-and-run  deaths  of  three  young  girls 
^ast  May  in  Crete  Township,  which  will 
increase  penalties  in  such  cases  from 
the  current  three  years  to  a maximum 
of  14  years  in  prison.  It  will  also  re- 
duce to  one  hour  from  three  hours  the 
time  motorists  have  to  report  an  injury 
accident  to  police. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  is  consid- 
ering impeaching  James  H,  Heiple,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  for  using  his  influence  to  avoid 
speeding  tickets. 

Using  a little-invoked  legislative 
maneuver,  opponents  of  a concealed- 
weapon  bill  last  month  apparently  killed 
the  best  chance  the  measure  had  for 
passage.  Proponents  had  claimed  a thin 
majority,  but  House  Speaker  Michael 
Madigan  demanded  the  bill  have  an 
“extraordinary  majority."  or  three- 
fifths.  in  order  to  pass. 

A Chicago  man  charged  with  kill- 
ing two  prostitutes  may  be  responsible 
for  as  many  as  eight  murders  in  Illinois 
and  in  California.  Anthony  Urdiales. 
32.  allegedly  confessed  to  police  that 
he  murdered  five  women  while  a Ma- 
nne  stationed  at  Camp  Pendleton  near 
San  Clemente.  He  is  also  expected  to 
be  charged  with  the  murder  of  another 
woman  found  in  downstaie  Livingston 
County.  Police  arrested  Urdiales  after 
a prostitute  reported  a man  asking  if  he 
could  handcuff  her.  bind  her  with  duct 
tape,  and  drive  her  to  Wolf  Lake,  the 
scene  of  two  of  the  murders. 

An  off-duty  Chicago  police  officer 
was  convicted  April  2 1 of  armed  vio- 
lence. involuntary  manslaughter  and 
three  counts  of  official  misconduct  in 
the  1995  shooting  of  a homeless  man 
who  had  approached  him  for  money. 
The  officer,  Gregory  Becker,  36,  was 
with  a female  companion  when  he  shot 
panhandler  Joseph  Gould  as  he  ap- 
proached their  car. 

INDIANA  — A Fort  Wayne  man  on 
probation  for  child  molestation  fatally 
shot  his  probation  officer,  his  counse- 
lor and  then  himself  in  April  after  ask- 
ing the  men  to  meet  with  him.  Gary 
Wright,  45.  had  been  convicted  in  Allen 
Superior  Court  in  January  1 996  on  three 
counts  of  child  molestation,  and  was 
given  a one-year  suspended  sentence 
and  four  years'  probation.  His  counse- 
lor, Steven  Tielker,  41.  and  probation 
officer,  Donald  K.  Knepple.  38.  were 
both  from  Fort  Wayne.  Seven  other 
employees  at  the  Family  and  Children's 
Services  Inc.  were  not  injured. 

KENTUCKY  — A U.S.  District  Court 
jury  on  April  28  convicted  Jeffrey 
Weathers.  47,  of  trying  to  hire  some- 
one to  kill  the  officer  who  arrested  him 
on  gun  and  drug  charges  after  a traffic 
stop  in  September.  Audubon  Park  Sgt. 
Dale  Vittitoe  found  two  stolen  guns  and 
cocaine  in  Weathers's  car.  The  plot  to 
have  Vittitoe  killed  was  uncovered 
when  Weathers  tned  to  arrange  the  hit 
through  a police  informant. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Senate  voted 
unanimously  April  24  to  bar  anyone 


from  taking  pictures  of  dead  bodies. 
The  measure  was  prompted  by  victims' 
families'  complaints. 

OHIO  — Self-avowed  racist  serial 
killer  Joseph  Paul  Franklin  confessed 
in  April  to  killing  Dante  Evans  Brown 
and  Darrell  Lane,  two  black  teen-agers, 
just  yards  from  their  grandmother’s 
Cincinnati  home  in  1980.  The  confes- 
sion came  as  a relief  to  Cincinnati  Po- 
lice Spc.  Michael  O’Brien,  who  has 
pursued  the  case  for  17  of  his  25  years 
on  the  force.  O'Brien  tagged  along  with 
an  assistant  Hamilton  County  prosecu- 
tor to  Franklin's  death-row  prison  cell 
m Missouri  to  hear  his  statement. 

One  hundred  prison  guards  have 
been  reassigned  by  the  state  corrections 
system  to  comply  with  a Federal  law 
barring  handgun  possession  by  con- 
victed domestic-violence  offenders. 

Clermont  County  sheriff’s  deputies 
volunteered  in  April  to  run  an  obstacle 
course  behind  headquarters  to  help  the 
department  establish  a new  fitness  train- 
ing regimen  and  standards  for  officers. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Huntington  Po- 
lice Officer  Jimmy  Spence  faces  a year 
in  prison  if  convicted  of  a Federal  civil 
rights  charge  for  striking  a pedestrian 
in  a hit-and-run  and  then  dumping  him 
on  the  roadway.  Prosecutors  charge  that 
Spence  hit  Shelby  Hall,  22.  on  Dec.  1. 
1991.  and  then  drove  to  his  father's 
house  to  ask  advice.  Spence's  father. 
Earl,  was  then  police  chief. 


KANSAS  — A searchable  data  base 
of  registered  sex  offenders  and  most- 
wanted  fugitives  has  been  added  to  the 
Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigation's  World 
Wide  Web  site.  The  Internet  address  is: 
http://www.ink.org/pubiic/kbi. 

Lawmakers  conceded  April  28  that 
they  were  unable  to  muster  enough 
votes  to  override  Gov.  Bill  Graves’s  veto 
of  a concealed-handgun  law. 

MINNESOTA  — Minneapolis  Police 
Sgt.  Jerry  A.  Larson  could  lose  his  job 
if  convicted  of  domestic  assault,  under 
the  provisions  of  a Federal  law  that 
would  bar  him  from  carrying  a weapon. 
Larson  and  his  wife  were  both  arrested 
following  an  unspecified  domestic-vio- 
lence situation  at  their  home.  A 28-year- 
veteran  and  Police  Federation  official. 
Larson  will  remain  on  active  duty  while 
his  case  is  investigated. 

The  suspension  of  three  officers  was 
approved  in  April  by  Minneapolis  Po- 
lice Chief  Robert  Olson,  after  an  inves- 
tigauon  into  their  ties  to  two  nude  dance 
clubs. 

MISSOURI  — The  House  will  take  up 
a bill  that  would  allow  former  police 
officers,  prosecutors,  and  judges  to 
cany  concealed  weapons  after  they  re- 
tire or  find  other  jobs.  The  measure  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Apnl  30. 

MONTANA  — KaJispell  youths  who 
get  into  trouble  will  be  able  to  argue 
their  cases  in  front  of  a jury  of  their 
peers.  The  new  court  will  initially 


handle  only  those  cases  in  which  the 
teen-ager  admits  guilt  and  will  choose 
a peer  court  to  decide  his  punishment. 

NEBRASKA  — Police  suspect  the 
rapes  of  four  women  and  the  sexual 
assaults  of  two  others  on  college  cam- 
puses in  Wisconsin.  Iowa.  Illinois  and 
Nebraska  in  February  and  March  were 
committed  by  the  .some  man.  The  vic- 
tims were  all  spit  on.  asked  about  their 
sex  lives,  and  told  to  pray  for  the  man. 

Two  Omaha  homicide  detectives 
will  share  the  Crime  Stoppers  Officer 
of  the  Year  award  for  their  work  in  in- 
vestigating the  murder  of  a 22-year -old 
woman  by  a member  of  the  Murder 
Town  Gangster  Crips  gang,  The  detec- 
tives. Bruce  Farrell  and  Felands 
Marion,  headed  an  80-member  task 
force  that  was  successful  in  not  only 
arresting  a suspect  for  the  murder  of 
Lynette  Mainelli,  but  breaking  up  a drug 
ring  and  seizing  drugs,  cash  and  weap- 
ons. 

The  Omaha  Police  Department  last 
month  made  a pitch  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  a new  $1. 17-million  computer 
system  that  would  allow  officers  to  pin- 
point crime  trends  from  their  patrol 
cars.  While  the  system  would  be  paid 
for  by  two  Federal  grants,  it  would  cost 
the  city  about  $196,000  annually  to 
operate,  not  including  personnel.  The 
price  also  does  not  include  the  estimated 
100  laptop  computers  that  the  depart- 
ment would  need,  at  a cost  of  $2,000  to 
$6,000  eacn,  Police  Chief  Jim  Skinner 
said  police  are  unable  to  perform  many 
crime-analysis  functions  on  the 
county's  computer  system,  in  place 
since  the  early  1970s, 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — State  officials 
on  April  28  began  the  process  for  re- 
moving Minnehaha  County  Sheriff  Les 
Hawkey,  following  his  conviction  on 
38  Federal  fraud  charges.  Most  of  the 
charges  against  Hawkey,  who  has  been 
sheriff  for  23  years,  relate  to  money 
raised  through  chanty  concerts. 


COLORADO  — Boulder  police  and 
students  clashed  for  two  days  over  the 
weekend  of  May  3-4  following  a crack- 
down on  underage  drinking.  Dunng  the 
previous  week,  police  and  firefighters 
were  called  to  extinguish  a huge  bon- 
fire and  disperse  some  1.500  students 
who  had  gathered  to  celebrate  the  end 
of  classes. 

OKLAHOMA  — Pocola  Police  Chief 
Russell  Nichols,  who  was  accused  ear- 
lier this  year  of  misusing  Federal  grant 
funds,  resigned  April  20.  Nichols  main- 
tains that  he  did  not  intentionally  mis- 
use the  money. 

TEXAS  — The  transport  of  25  Massa- 
chusetts inmates  by  bus  to  a Texas 
lockup  has  prisoner-rights  advocates 
seeing  red.  On  Apnl  28.  the  men  were 
shackled  and  loaded  into  metal  cages 
for  the  1.915-mile  drive  to  the  Dallas 
County  Jail.  "They  might  as  well  just 
make  them  walk."  said  Anthony 
Doniger.  a Boston  lawyer  representing 
several  of  the  prisoners  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  sending  them  to  out 


of  Slate. 

Violent  crime  m the  state  declined 
last  year  despite  u 2.6-pcrvent  increu.se 
in  overall  crime,  the  stute  Depanment 
of  Public  Safety  reported  April  28.  The 
murder  rate  dropped  to  seven  per 
100.000  population,  the  lowest  figure 
since  1965, 

The  family  of  a fugitive  suspect  ac- 
cused of  paniciputing  in  a bank  robbery 
and  firing  a volley  of  shots  at  pursuing 
Mesquite  police  officers  is  claiming  ha- 
rassment by  officers  searching  for  the 
man.  The  relatives  of  Charles  Beasley 
said  police  have  ordered  them  out  of 
their  home,  ransacked  their  closets, 
waved  guns  at  them  and  generally  in- 
timidated them.  Assistant  Chief  Gary 
Westphal  said  he  would  welcome  any 
suggestions  from  the  family  as  to  how 
officers  can  execute  an  arrest  wjurunt 
without  jeopardizing  their  safety. 

At  least  one  of  four  people  arrested 
in  Bndgepori  April  22  in  connection 
with  a plot  to  blow  up  a natural  gas 
works  in  North  Texas  is  connected  to 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  according  to  Fed- 
eral and  local  aulhoritics.  The  plot,  of- 
ficials said,  also  included  killing  police 
officers,  all  to  create  a diversion  while 
an  armored  car  was  being  robbed  out- 
side a bank  The  scheme,  which  was 
allegedly  intended  to  obtain  funds  for 
future  tcfTorist  attacks,  was  to  have  been 
put  into  effect  May  1. 

The  House  will  take  up  a bill  that 
would  expand  drug-free  zones  to  in- 
clude day-care  centers.  Punishment  for 
a drug-related  conviction  near  such  cen- 
ters would  increa.se  from  10  to  20  years. 

Two  armored  personnel  carriers 
were  given  to  the  Smith  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  in  April  under  a 
government  surplus  equipment  pro- 
gram. The  two  13-ton.  eight-scaler  ve- 
hicles with  infrared  sighting  will  he 
added  to  a department  that  already 
boasts  j 40-hound  search  team,  boat 
patrols,  personal  watercraft  and  horses. 
Sheriff  J B.  Smith  said  the  vehicles, 
which  he  hopes  will  have  a "psycho- 
logical effect  on. . .crooks,"  will  be  used 
as  a last  resort  when  armed  suspects 
refuse  to  surrender. 

Donald  Anderson,  48,  a self-pro- 
claimed while  supremacist,  screamed 
"Die.  Jews,  die”  as  he  opened  fire  on  a 
Dallas  synagogue  with  hundreds  of 
people  inside.  No  one  was  injured. 

Two  wouid-bc  robbers  picked  the 
wrong  place  for  a holdup  Apnl  22  — a 
building  where  members  of  a Houston- 
area  organized  enme  task  force  were 
holding  a class.  The  robbcR  were  try- 
ing to  rob  an  armored-truck  delivery 
being  made  to  the  Greater  Houston 
Credit  Union  when  officers  heard  a shot 
and  ran  out  of  their  class.  One  of  the 
robbers  was  shot  at  least  four  times  in 
an  exchange  with  police.  The  other  sus- 
pect got  away. 


ALASKA  — The  Anchorage  Council 
of  PTAs  proposed  April  28  that  the 
stale's  registry  of  sex  offenders  be  pul 


on  llic  Iniemci.  but  the  prsipissul  may 
be  thwarted  by  its  high  cost  Alaska  has 
the  highest  child  sexual-abuse  rule  in 
the  country,  according  to  statistics, 

CAl.U'XJRNIA  — Three  San  Diego 
men  arrested  for  the  murder  of  u Mexi- 
can police  officer  and  the  serious 
wounding  of  another  in  Tijiiunu  claim 
they  were  not  involved  in  the  incident. 
The  cur  that  links  them  to  the  crime, 
they  said,  was  stolon  when  they  stopped 
to  fix  u flat  lire.  Tlic  killing  of  Of  ficer 
Antonio  Gureiu  Ramirez  tKvmred  when 
he  unil  another  officer  made  a traffic 
Mop  on  the  cur  April  22,  T\vo  of  the 
arrestees  are  U.S.  citizens  and  the  other 
is  a U.S.  resident 

A U.S.  District  Judge  in  Sun  Fran- 
cisco ruled  April  30  that  the  Federal 
Govemment  cannot  penalize  doctors 
for  prescribing  marijuana  to  their  sick 
piilicnis.  However.  Judge  F'cni  Smith 
drew  the  line  at  allowing  doctors  to  aid 
or  conspire  in  the  possession  or  culti- 
vation of  the  drug.  1’he  case  stems  fnim 
u suit  filed  by  doctors  and  patieiiis  ar- 
guing the  Goveraniem's  stance  violated 
their  First  Amendment  right  to  free 
speech.  Those  with  prescriptions  will 
be  able  to  obiuin  niurijuumi  from  the 
city's  cannabis  clubs. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Willie  L. 
Williams  has  reportedly  agreed  to  take 
the  city’s  severance  offer  of  $375, (KX) 
in  exchange  for  not  suing  the  Police 
Commission  for  failing  to  renew  his 
contract,  Williams  will  continue  to  be 
paid  through  the  official  end  of  his  tenn 
on  July  6. 

Four  men,  at  least  some  of  whom 
apparently  had  tics  to  anti-government 
paramilitary  orguni/ations,  were  ar- 
rested by  Yuba  City  police  after  un  ex- 
plosion at  a filth  man's  house  led  in- 
vestigators to  a cache  of  5tK)  pounds  of 
the  explosive  pctrogcl.  'Die  blast  was 
so  powerful  it  could  be  felt  three  miles 
away,  suid  aulhonties. 

HAWAII  — - More  than  8,500  mari- 
juana plants  were  netted  in  a laic  April 
raid  on  Big  Island  marijuana  fields. 

NEVADA  — A bill  that  would  allow 
pnson  officials  to  seek  the  release  of 
inmates  who  ore  incapacitated  or  are 
expected  to  die  within  a year  was  pre- 
sented May  I to  the  Assembly  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

While  alcohol  remains  the  drug  of 
choice  for  the  stale’s  school  children,  a 
poll  of  students  from  the  sixth  through 
I2lh  grades  shows  an  increase  m to- 
bacco and  manjuana  use.  according  to 
(he  slate  Education  Department. 

OREGON  — A possible  record  num- 
ber of  child-abuse  deaths  last  year  is 
expected  to  be  used  by  Guv.  John 
Kitzhaber  as  a basis  for  his  proposal  to 
add  1 60  caseworkers  and  social  work- 
ers to  the  state's  iJfficc  for  Services  to 
Children  and  Families.  Thirty  children 
died  statewide  in  1 996.  That  number 
may  yet  grow  and  surpass  the  36  deaths 
that  occurred  in  1 995  once  authorities 
finish  all  investigations. 

WASHINGTON  — The  stale  may  is- 
sue a "probationary  license"  to  a mo- 
tonst  accused  of  drunken  driving  and 
still  prosecute  the  person  for  the  enme. 
the  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  May  I . 
The  practice  does  not  subject  a person 
to  double  jeopardy,  the  court  held. 
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People  & Places 


Closed-door  policy 

Bratton  finds  no  welcome  at  conference 


Long-term 

planning 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  newly  up- 
pointed  Bristol,  Conn.,  Police  Chief 
John  DiVenere  suys  that  he  plans  to 
1^  around  to  lead  the  dcpunmcni  fur  a 
good  long  lime. 

DiM:ncre.  a former  captain  m charge 
of  the  agency’s  patrol  division,  was 
sworn  in  April  14  after  six  months  as 
acting  chief,  becoming  the  first  insider 
to  head  the  114-officcr  agency  in  two 
decades.  In  fuel,  DiVcncre  noted,  the 
last  hometown  chief  to  serve  rclircd  on 
the  day  he  joined  the  force  20  years  ago. 

TTie  agency's  Iasi  three  chiefs  came 
from  outside  the  Police  Dcparimenl, 
and  served  relatively  brief  tenures 
DiVcncre  succeeds  William  Kohnke, 
who  resigned  in  November  after  three 
years  to  become  police  chief  in  Pom- 
pano Beach,  Fla. 

DiVcncre,  u 42-ycar-old  Bristol  na- 
tive whose  wife,  Susan,  is  u police  of- 
ficer in  nearby  l•u^nlngU)n,  said  the  fre- 
quent leadership  changes  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  dcpurlmcrit. 
especially  officer  morale,  and  he  plans 
to  turn  that  siluulion  around. 

'There’s  a lot  of  change  anytime 
you  gel  a new  chief  new  philoso- 
phies, new  ways  of  doing  things. 
There’s  a lot  of  distrust  on  btiih  sides 
until  you  get  to  know  each  other.  The 
last  couple  of  times,  the  chiefs  haven't 
been  here  really  long  enough  to  get  to 
know  the  city.  A lot  of  people  were 
walking  on  eggshells  for  u while." 

Working  in  his  favor,  DiVcncre  told 
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Law  Enforcement  News,  is  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  depanmenfs  in- 
ner workings  as  well  as  his  familiarity 
with  Bristol  and  its  residents.  "I  know 
the  town,  the  people,  the  officers  and 
iheir  families,  and  they  know  me.  We' ve 
worked  together  a long  time,  so  there's 
a lot  of  mutual  trust  and  respect." 

DiVcncrc  says  his  first  pnonly  is  to 
unify  the  department  under  his  leader- 
ship so  that  officers  can  more  effec- 
tively tackle  crime,  which,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  was  down  nearly  7 
percent  over  the  same  period  in  1996. 
"I  want  to  change  the  altitude  of  a lot 
of  officers  from  being  reactive  to  pro- 
active." he  said.  "A  lot  of  that  has  hap- 
pened already.  Our  (arrest  and  sum- 
monses! slalisitcs  have  gone  up  dra- 
matically." 

The  Police  Dcpurtincni  could  use 
more  officers,  DiVcncrc  added,  saying 
that  he  wants  to  civiliam/.e  the  agency's 
911  system  so  that  the  nine  officers 
currently  working  us  dispatchers  can  be 
redeployed  to  patrol.  That  will  require 
ncgotuiiion  with  the  police  union,  he 
noted.  “You  never  can  have  enough 
lulficersj."  he  said. 

DiVcncrc  added  that  he  is  added 
new  strategies  and  programs,  like  a K- 
9 and  mountain  bike  unit,  or  reviving 
some  tliat  previously  had  been  dormant, 
such  us  a motorcycle  dciuil  that  will  be 
assigned  to  the  traffic  division  He'll 
also  stun  a crime  suppression  unit  that 
will  be  assigned  to  areas  of  the  city  that 
become  magnets  for  lawhreaking  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

McGruff 

orphaned 

Berkeley  McCabe  (Mac)  Gray  II. 
one  of  the  creators  of  McGruff  the 
Crime  Dog.  the  key  character  in  what 
is  arguably  the  most  popular  enme-pre- 
vcntion  campaign  ever  launched,  died 
April  6 while  on  a business  inp  to  Sun 
Diego. 

The  trenchcoat-wearing  hound  and 
his  trademark  slogan.  "Take  a Bite  Out 
of  Crime.”  have  become  a familiar 
crime-fighting  symbol  in  televised  pub- 
lic-service unnounccmcnis  and  bill- 
boards nationwide  since  the  anti-crime 
campaign  was  begun  m 1979, 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Gray,  50. 
was  executive  deputy  director  of  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council  in 
Washington.  D.C,  His  work  in  crime 
prevention  dovetailed  with  a career  that 
included  stints  ;\s  a law  enforcement 
officer,  police  trainer  and  planner  for 
several  Virginia  agencies,  including  the 
Richmond  and  Norfolk  police  depart- 
ments. An  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Louisville.  Gray  was  the 
youngest  person  ever  named  director  of 
the  univereity’s  National  Cnme  Preven- 
tion Institute. 

It  was  while  working  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency that  Gray  developed  the  enme- 
prevcntion  campaign  that  was  conim- 
ued  by  the  National  Cnmc  Prevention 
Council  when  it  was  established  in 
1982.  "He  was  u major  force  m build- 
ing the  McGrufl  campaign  into  one  of 
the  Advertising  Council’s  premier  pub- 
lic-service campaigns,  gamenng  $50 
million  a year  m time  and  space  donated 
by  the  nation's  mass  communications 
media,"  said  a sialemem  from  NCPC 
announcing  Gray's  death. 

Gray  helped  develop  and  establish 
the  Crime  Prevention  Coalition  of 


When  the  New  York  Police 
£>epartmcnl  recently  held  a three- 
day  conference  showcasing  its 
highly  touted  crime-fighting 
strategies  that  have  yielded 
unprecedented  double-digit  crime 
decreases,  one  of  the  key  architects 
of  the  plan  was  conspicuously 
absent. 

An  invitation  to  former  Police 
Commissioner  William  J. 

Bratton,  under  whose  administra- 
lion  the  department  was 
reengineered  and  refocused  to 
achieve  a startling  degree  of 
increased  effectiveness,  was 
abruptly  withdrawn  late  last  month 
— reportedly  on  die  orders  of 
Mayor  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani. 

Tlie  New  York  Daily  News, 
citing  unnamed  sources,  reported 
April  25  that  the  Mayor  had  canned 
Bratton's  invitation,  signaling  yet 
another  volley  in  the  war  of  ego.s 
that  has  marked  the  relationship 
between  the  two  men  since  Bratton 
was  brought  from  Boston  to  New 
York  by  Giuliani  in  January  1 994. 
Bratton's  departure  from  the 


America,  which  links  136  state  and 
Federal  organizations. 

Gray  also  was  a founder  and  served 
as  first  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Crime  Prevention  Practitio- 
ners. and  wrote  "The  Handbook  of  Loss 
Prevention  and  Crime  Prevention," 
which  has  appeared  m three  editions 
since  it  was  first  published  in  1982. 

Bright 

lights 

The  Police  Executive  Research  Fo- 
rum seems  to  have  had  its  antennae  set 
on  high  gain  in  1987  when  it  chose 
William  J.  Bratton  to  receive  its  an- 
nual Gary  P.  Hayes  Award,  which  is 
given  to  outstanding  police  profession- 
als who  show  enormous  potential  for 
becoming  significant  leaders  m law  en- 
forcement. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  former  New 
York  Police  Commissioner  was  named 
as  the  1997  recipient  of  PERF’s  Na- 
tional Leadership  Award  for  his  efforts 
to  improve  police  practices. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Reno.  Nev,, 
Police  Department  became  the  only 
ageqcy  to  boast  two  PERF  award  re- 
cipients when  the  Hayes  honor  was  pre- 
sented to  Deputy  Chief  Ron  Glensor 
Reno  police  Lieui.  Ondra  Berry  re- 
ceived that  award  in  1992. 

Bratton  and  Glensor  received  their 
awards  on  May  2 in  Washington  dur- 
ing PERF's  20lh  Anniversary  annual 
meeting 

Bnmon  was  singled  out  "because  his 
efforts  to  improve  police  practices  — 
especially  in  New  York,  but  also  in  pre- 
vious leadership  positions  — have  been 
a shining  example  of  how  police  can 
truly  make  a difference  m communi- 
ties paralyzed  by  cnmc  and  fear."  said 
PERF’s  president.  Buffalo.  N Y.  Police 
Commissioner  Gil  Kerlikowske  "By 
empowenng  district-level  commanders 
and  devolving  authority,  while  at  the 


39,000-officcr  agency  last  year  was 
said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a 
dispute  with  the  Mayor  over  credit  for 
recent  historic  crime  drops. 

Bratton,  who  is  now  a private 
security  executive  and  consultant  in 
New  York,  told  The  News  that  cx- 
police  commi.ssioners  routinely  attend 
events  like  the  Compsiai  conference, 
which  was  organized  by  the  New 
York  City  Police  Foundation. 

Giuliani  denied  having  anything  to 
do  with  rescinding  Bratton's 
invitation.  "The  Police  Department 
made  the  decision,  and  way  too  much 
is  being  made  of  this."  he  told  The 
News. 

NYPD  spokeswoman  Maidlyu 
Mode  said  Bratton  was  barred  from 
attending  the  conference,  held  May 
12-14.  because  he  is  no  longer 
actively  working  in  law  enforcement. 
"The  conference  is  a workshop  for 
active  law  enforcement  personnel 
here  and  abroad.  It's  open  to  police 
officers  to  share  crime-reduction 
techniques.  It's  not  for  people  who 
are  not  on  the  job." 

Bratton's  check  to  cover  the  $385 


same  time  using  the  latest  crime  analy- 
sis technology  and  focusing  on  'qual- 
ity of  life'  crimes.  Bratton  showed  the 
police  field  what  can  result  when  a po- 
lice department  adopts  the  best  prac- 
tices we  know  of  and  applies  them  con- 
sistently and  effectively." 

Bratton,  who  began  his  law  enforce- 
ment career  as  a police  officer  in  Bos- 
ton. became  New  York's  police  com- 
missioner in  January  1994  and  left  the 
NYPD  last  year  to  join  First  Securities 
Services  Inc.,  a private  security  and 
consulting  firm. 

He  served  as  the  president  of  PERF 
from  1993  to  1996. 

Glensor,  a PERF  statement  noted, 
is  gaming  world  renown  as  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  problem-solving  and 
community-oriented  policing,  with 
over  100  jurisdictions  throughout  the 


registration  fee  will  be  returned. 
Mode  said. 

Bratton  is  "not  being  singled 
ouL"  she  added,  noting  that  other 
applications  were  also  being 
returned  because  the  prospective 
attendees  do  not  meet  qualifica- 
tions for  participating  in  the  event. 

However,  a pamphlet  gives  the 
impression  that  the  conference  is 
open  to  those  outside  of  law 
enforcement.  It  says  the  conference 
“will  gather  police  managers, 
criminal  justice  officials  and 
criminologists  for  hands-on 
workshops  and  how-to  presenta- 
tions on  adapting  Compstat  to  your 
community," 

The  conference  did  in  fact  open 
its  doors  to  a number  of  criminal 
justice  scholars  and  retired  law 
enforcement  personnel  who  were 
seen  in  attendance  at  the  midiown 
Manhattan  gathering. 

Bratton  said  he  "would  be  very 
interested  to  see  what  the  rationale 
is”  behind  the  apparent  snub,  but 
quickly  added,  "Believe  me.  I'm 
not  going  to  lose  any  sleep  over  it.' 


United  States.  Canada.  Australia  and 
Great  Britain  requesting  his  input, 

A 22-year  law  enforcement  veteran. 
Glensor  is  m charge  of  the  Reno  Police 
Department's  patrol,  administration  and 
detectives  bureaus.  In  1987.  Glensor 
helped  develop  and  implement  the 
agency's  community  policing  program. 
In  1994,  he  served  as  the  problem-ori- 
ented policing  coordinator  for  PERF  for 
several  months.  "He  has  combined  prac- 
tical implementation  of  cutting-edge 
police  practices  with  intensive  research 
of  what  works  to  make  communities 
safer."  said  PERF  executive  director 
Chuck  Wexler 

Glensor.  who  has  a doctorate  in  po- 
litical science  from  the  University  of 
Nevada,  is  co-author  of  the  book, 
"Community  Policing  and  Problem 
Solving:  Strategies  and  Practices." 


Better  than  cursing  the  darkness 

E%eD  (be  visually  Impaired  can  make  a contribution  to  crime-fighting,  as 
Richard  C,  Bland  (L),  president  and  CEO  of  New  York  City  Industries  for 
tbe  Blind,  and  Representative  Thomas  Manlon,  a former  New  York  City 
police  officer,  show  off  one  of  the  new  reflective  vests  being  made  for  New 
York  City  cops  at  the  NYClB’s  Queens  factory. 
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On-line  linkup  to  change  the  face  of  LAPD 


Nearly  all  Los  Angeles  police  cniis- 
ers  will  be  equipped  wiih  computers 
and  the  department's  far-flung  districts 
will  be  linked  on-line  under  a recently 
announced  five-year  plan  aimed  at  in- 
creasing police  efficiency. 

The  plan  encompasses  several 
projects,  some  of  which  are  already 
'Under  way.  to  bring  the  agency’s  tech- 
nical capabilities  into  the  21si  century. 
Taken  together,  they  have  ”a  significant 


impact”  on  how  much  time  an  officer 
spends  on  paperwork  during  each  shift, 
said  Lieut.  Paul  Enox.  a 22-year  vet- 
eran who  is  commander  of  the  LAPD's 
Systems  Development  Task  Force. 

'it  will  be  a drastic  change  in  terms 
of  efficiency  and  the  time  available  to 
detectives  to  investigate  crimes,  and  the 
time  street  cops  have  to  work  on  com- 
munity policing.”  Enox  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 


The  LAPD's  Wide  Area  Network  is 
now  on  line.  Enox  said,  providing  a 
local  area  computer  network  within 
each  of  the  agency's  18  disinct  stations 
as  well  as  a communications  grid  link- 
ing all  of  the  stations  and  the 
department’s  four  traffic  divisions.  The 
system  was  paid  for  with  $15  million 
raised  by  the  Mayor’s  Alliance  for  a 
Safer  Los  Angeles,  a public-  and  pri- 
vate-sector effort  to  improve  public 


Drug  enforcement  to  bank  on: 
billions  in  narco-profits  eyed 


The  seizure  of  an  estimated  $1.5 
billion  in  bank  accounts  related  to  nar- 
cotics profits  is  being  anticipated  by  the 
Federal  Government  following  a crack- 
down on  Colombian  money-laundering 
operations  in  the  United  Slates  in  Apnl. 

While  officials  declined  to  identify 
the  specific  banks  being  targeted.  Fed- 
eral law-enforcement  agents  are  start- 
ing with  a "test  group”  of  about  100 
Florida  bank  accounts.  The  seizures 
will  eventually  be  expanded  to  cover 
assets  in  5.000  bank  accounts  through- 
out New  York,  Rorida,  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Officials  did  say.  however,  that  the 
banks  include  at  least  three  major  in- 
ternational institutions  based  m Miami 
and  New  York.  The  seizures  will  prob- 
ably take  about  two  years  to  complete, 
one  investigator  who  requested  ano- 
nymity told  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  investigation  dubbed  “Oro 
Verde.”  or  “Green  Gold.”  has  involved 
four  Federal  agencies  — the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  FBI.  and.  U.S. 
Customs  — along  with  local  and  stale 
task  forces  in  Rorida.  Texas  and  New 
York. 

The  Treasury  Department’s  Finan- 
cial Crimes  Enforcement  Network, 
known  as  FinCen.  coordinated  the 


probe.  A massive  national  financial 
database  allowed  investigators  to  deter- 
mine existing  links  between  seemingly 
unconnected  businesses  and  bank  ac- 
counts across  the  country. 

The  database,  said  a FmCen  official, 
is  so  sophisticated  that  in  five  minutes 
or  less  it  can  produce  a profile  of  a 
person’s  financial  history,  business  con- 
tacts. employer,  assets,  real  estate  titles, 
even  a list  of  neighbors  who  can  be 
contacted  by  investigators.  That  infor- 
mation can  then  be  fed  into  another 
database  that  establishes  a "daisy  chain” 
of  individuals,  businesses  and  bank  ac- 
counts linked  with  the  original  suspect. 

About  300  to  400  Colombian  finan- 
cial managers  are  under  investigation 
as  a result  of  "Oro  Verde.”  While  they 
are  subject  to  prosecution  once  it  is  de- 
termined in  court  that  the  funds  are  the 
result  of  illicit  deeds,  it  is  unlikely  the 
two-year  investigation  will  result  in 
mass  arrests,  said  one  investigator.  Most 
of  the  account  holders  live  outside  the 
United  States. 

Officials  say  the  suggering  amount 
of  targeted  assets  represents  only  a frac- 
tion of  the  estimated  $8  billion  to  $14 
billion  in  annual  profits  from  Colom- 
bian and  Mexican  narcotics  iralfic.  A 
senior  government  money-laundering 
expert  in  Washington  said  the  major 


Gated  enclaves  are  not 
just  for  the  well-heeled 


Fear  of  crime  and  demographic 
changes  are  causing  gated  commu- 
nities. once  the  domain  of  only  the 
nation’s  wealthiest  residents,  to 
spring  up  across  the  country  at  prices 
affordable  to  middle-class  families. 

New  Colony,  in  Howard  County, 
Md. . is  a rapidly  growing  suburb  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore. 
While  its  proximity  to  a state  prison, 
truck  stops  and  a trailer  park  would 
make  it  undesirably  to  wealthier 
home  buyers,  the  community  of  low- 
priced  houses  that  start  at  $94,990 
features  a manned  guard  house,  mak- 
ing the  subdivision  attractive  to 
single  women  and  single  parents, 
according  to  developers. 

"In  the  past  year,  we’ve  had  a lot 
of  requests  for  gated  communities.” 
said  David  Mcllvanc.  a Howard 
County  real  estate  agent,  “some  of 
them  from  older  people  but  quite  a 
few  from  younger  people  with  fami- 
lies, people  in  their  early  40s.” 

Shellyn  McMiilian.  a single 
mother  of  two  boys,  said  liked  the 
idea  of  the  gates  at  New  Colony  im- 
mediately. "If  my  boys  were  outside 


playing,  they’d  be  kind  of  confined," 
she  told  The  Washington  Post.  "They 
wouldn’t  be  so  exposed  to  traffic  and 
to  strangers.  It  will  be  nice  to  have 
them  in  a close-knit  type  of  commu- 
nity.” 

Gating,  often  employed  as  part  of 
the  concept  known  as  crime  preven- 
tion through  environmental  design, 
has  been  criticized  as  a marketing 
ploy  and  an  elitist  concept  by  some 
civil  rights  advocates,  urban  planning 
specialists  and  public  officials. 

Roger  K.  Lewis,  a professor  of 
architecture  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  said,  “It  doesn’t  matter  to 
the  developers  that  these  gates  don’t 
really  make  you  any  more  secure  — 
they  just  want  to  sell  a house." 

Some  8 million  Americans  live 
in  gated  communities,  according  to 
Gail  Mary  Snyder,  co-author  of  the 
soon-io-be-publishcd  book  “Fortress 
America:  Gated  and  Walled  Commu- 
nities in  the  U.S."  In  California  alone, 
according  to  the  Alexandria.  Va.- 
based  Community  Associations  In- 
stitute, about  a half-million  people 
lived  behind  gates. 


Colombian  drug  traffickers  are  believed 
to  receive  more  than  half  their  income 
from  “legilimaie"  investments  made 
with  laundered  drug  profits.  Drug  sales 
themselves,  he  said,  are  only  a minor- 
ity stake  in  their  financial  empires. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Adminisira- 
lion  contends  that  combating  the  traf- 
fickers' ability  to  launder  money  is  a 
key  element  in  the  overall  war  on  drugs. 
Without  being  able  to  launder  their  drug 
profits,  they  would  be  unable  to  make 
use  of  that  money. 

But  according  to  some  experts,  the 
Govemmcni  may  have  a tougher  time 
winning  convictions  and  forfeitures 
than  it  hopes. 

Bruce  Bagley.  a money-laundenng 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Miami, 
noted  the  Government  has  not  been  as 
successful  as  it  has  hoped  in  going  af- 
ter money  launderers 

'The  drug  lords  are  capable  of  hir- 
ing the  best  accountants  and  money 
managers  in  the  world,  from  places  like 
Harvard  and  Wharton."  he  told  The 
Morning  News.  Government  efforts  at 
tracking  the  money  down,  he  said,  can 
become  an  “infinitely  complex  task  " 

Wedding  is 
on  for  NJ 
agencies 

The  Essex  County.  N.J..  Board  of 
Freeholders  unanimously  approved  a 
proposal  on  May  7 to  transfer  the 
county  Police  Department’s  budget  of 
nearly  $2  million  to  ihc  Sheriff’s  De- 
partment — in  effect  consolidating  the 
cash-strapped.  40-officer  Police  De- 
partment into  the  larger  Sheriffs  De- 
partment. which  has  about  85  deputies. 

With  the  merger.  New  Jersey  now 
has  only  two  county  police  depart- 
ments. in  Bergen  and  Union  counties. 
(LEN.  March  15.  1997.) 

The  Police  Department  will  no 
longer  be  autonomous,  although  the 
budget  transfer  will  not  affect  the  du- 
ties. ranks,  responsibilities,  contracts  or 
salaries  of  county  police  officers,  ac- 
cording to  Patrolman  E.J.  Pollara,  who 
heads  the  Essex  County  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association 

Pollara  said  the  shift  will  offer 
county  police  officers  greater  job  secu- 
rity— a major  concern  in  an  agency  that 
saw  its  sworn  ranks  slashed  by  two- 
thirds  in  1991  in  a massive  layoff. 

"We  arc  happy  to  have  some  final- 
ity about  our  future."  Pollara  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "We’d  like  to  sec 
an  increase  in  manpower,  which  we’ve 
been  assured  will  happen  over  lime.” 


safely,  organized  by  Mayor  Richard 
Riordun  in  1995. 

The  depurtment  isn't  stopping  there 
It  will  use  two  technical-impnivemeni 
grants  totaling  nearly  $30  million  fmm 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department’s  Office  of 
Community  Onented  Services  to  ex- 
pand the  Wide  Area  Network  to  other 
LAPD  entities,  like  specialized  units, 

The  grants  will  he  used  to  carry  out 
the  agency’s  Field  Data  Capture  project, 
which  will  involve  installing  laptop 
computers  in  all  patrol  cars.  “When  they 
are  out  m the  field,  otficcrs  will  take 
enme  information  via  the  laptop  com- 
puter. instead  of  having  to  lake  repsirts 
by  longhand,  then  driving  to  ihc  sta- 
tion for  review  and  approval,  which  is 
what  they  currently  do.  They'll  be  able 
to  send  It  from  the  laptop  via  radio  fre- 
quency to  the  station.”  Enox  said. 

The  agency  will  need  about  3.000 
laptops  to  equip  its  curs,  Enox  added. 
Later  this  year,  one  patrol  and  one  traf- 
fic division  will  participate  in  a pilot 
test  utilizing  about  60  laptops,  he  noied. 

The  LAPD  also  will  implement  a 
video  teleconferencing  system  to  allow 
prosecutors  and  detectives  to  confer 
about  case  filings.  The  program  will 


eliminuic  the  (ime-ctmsuming  drives 
detectives  routinely  make  to  prosecu- 
tors' offices  to  flic  their  cases.  Unox 
noted.  “U  the  prosecutor  says  he  or  she 
will  file  a case,  the  detective  will  then 
fax  all  of  the  paperwork  down,  niat  will 
cut  as  much  as  much  as  two  hours  off 
of  a detectives'  non-pi\HlucUve  invcs- 
ligution  tunc." 

The  depurtmem  also  ex|KCts  to  add 
an  Uffcctive  Case  Munagement  data 
base  system,  which  will  allow  detec- 
tives cilywidc  to  share  inlormation 
about  cases  they  are  investigating.  "If 
I’m  a detective  working  in  one  end  of 
town.  I can  query  this  data  base,  which 
will  tell  me  which  detectives,  if  any.  arc 
working  on  my  case,  and  it  will  make 
their  invcsligulivc  maicnal  available  to 
me.”  Enox  said. 

Depurtment  planners  expect  the  test- 
ing phase  of  the  overhaul  and  upgrade 
to  be  completed  by  mid- 1998.  Unox 
said.  Full  iinplcim  ntoiion  of  the  projcci, 
particularly  the  Field  Data  Capture 
project,  will  depend  on  the  availability 
of  funding  from  die  Mayor's  Alliance 
and  the  Justice  Dcparimeni,  he  added 
“But  at  least  the  technology  will  be  in 
place  to  do  il.” 


AMERICAN  POLICE  ASSOCIATION 


MARKS^ 


The  Aserican  Police  Aeeoclation  has 
completed  Its  first  ysar,  dsvotsd  to  "advancing 
policing  through  college  educated  officers". 


The  transition  from  a craft  to  a profaesion 
has  begun  for  the  police  eervice  in  the  United 
States.  The  future  of  the  police  vocetion  will 
be  shaped  principally  by  its  college  educated 
officers.  Hors  than  100,000  of  tha  €00,000 
sworn  officers  in  the  fifty  states  poeeeee  four 
year  degraes.  A critical  mass  now  exists. 
Sufficient  members  are  available  for  a national 
professional  association  to  begin  to  assert  the 
influence  officers  should  on  improving  policing. 


The  number  of  departments  with  higher 
education  standards  for  entrance  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  availability  of  collage  graduates 
for  appointment  in  departments  without  formal 
degree  requirements  results  in  ever  increasing 
members  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a collage 
education.  Policing  has  finally  "tipped"  toward 
a professional  ethic  and  commensurate  standards. 


Thirty  years  ago  tha  Praaldsnt'a  Crime 
Commission  concluded  that  " ...  the  decisions 
officers  make  are  as  Important  as  those  of  any 
prof aaslonal"  and  rscommandsd  a baccalaureate 
requirement,  because  of  their  awesome  powere  end 
broad  discretion. 


The  delay  in  upgrading  personnel  from  a 
craft  to  a professional  status  has  been  costly 
for  those  who  protect  the  people  and  for  tha 
people  thsmaelvaa.  They  suffer  from  an 
excessive  rats  of  crime  end  violence.  Little 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  sxparianca  results  in  wide 
variations  in  policies  and  methods.  Best 
practices  are  not  systematically  identified  and 
transferred. 

BF.  A PART  OF  THE  PROFFSSIONAI.  PROCESS 
RFrOMF  A MEMBER  OF  A.EA. 
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Getting  the  word  out: 

Washington  keeps  tabs  on  sex  predators 


Continued  from  Pa^e  I 
monthly  meeting  of  the  \iau:  «)rrcctions 
department's  End-of-SenIcnee  Review 
Committee,  which  assesses  the  risk 
posed  by  violent  convicts,  including  sex 
offenders,  about  to  be  released  from 
pnsons,  juvenile  detention  or  mental 
health  facilities.  The  assessments  oc- 
cur about  eight  months  before  an 
offender's  projected  release  date. 

The  review  committee  provides 
prosecutors  with  information  packets 
about  the  soon-to-bc-rcicuscd  offend- 
ers. and  also  uses  the  infonnation  in 
special  bulletins  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  which  they  profile  offend- 
ersjudged  to  pose  a risk  to  public  safely. 
A second  bulletin  is  issued  when  the 
offenders  release  date  nears. 

UK'al  agencies  use  guidelines  devel- 
oped by  the  Wa.shington  Association  of 
Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs  to  determine 
how  extensively  the  community  will  be 
notified  of  an  offender’s  release.  Three 
levels  of  notification,  based  on  “need- 
to-know,"  arc  weighed. 

D Level  L I/»w  risk  of  rocidivism. 
In  these  cases,  police  departmcnis  will 
maintain  the  information  but  will  dis- 
seminate it  only  to  oiher  appropriate 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

H Level  II:  Moderule  risk  of  re- 
cidivism. Schools  and  neighborhood 
groups,  us  well  as  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  may  be  notified. 

11  Level  III:  High  risk  of  recidi- 
vism. The  highest  level  of  notification 
includes  the  actions  within  Ixwds  i and 
It.  and  also  auihori/es  notification 
through  press  releases  to  the  news  me- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
parole  records  and  the  National  Sexual 
OfTendcr  Registry,  which  will  allow  law 
enforcement  to  track  the  whereabouts 
of  released  sex  on'enders  nationwide. 

Among  the  system's  tuher  new  cu- 
pubiliiics: 

H "Delayed  imiuiry"  that  will  allow 
police  to  review  information  or  reports 
entered  by  other  authontics  on  a spe- 
cific criminal  incidents  over  the  previ- 
ous five  days.  Gene  O'Leary,  section 
chief  of  the  NClC-2000  Development 
Section,  said  that  in  the  case  of  a stolen 
vehicle,  the  system  would  help  investi- 
gators to  pinpoint  the  lime  and  locution 
of  a traffic  slop,  and  possibly  give  them 
leads  on  who  was  dnving  the  vehicle. 

H Access  to  the  Bureau  of  Pnsons 
computer  system,  which  contains  an 
index  of  all  current  inmates  in  Federal 
prisons,  allowing  police  to  sec  if  par- 
ticular inmates  arc  still  in  custody. 

H Enhanced  imaging  capabilities, 
including  mug  shots  that  can  be  at- 
tached to  a wanted-persons  record  and 
images  of  handwriting  samples,  tattoos, 
scars  and  other  identifying  marks. 
O’Leary  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  the  data  base  also  will  contain  a 
"library  of  images"  of  such  subjects  as 
vehicles,  tools,  construction  equipment 
and  other  generic  items. 

H Enhanced  name  scarehes  that  will 
allow  police  to  check  for  spelling  varia- 
tions and  aliases  used  by  suspects,  it 
will  also  scan  a range  of  dates  to  weed 
out  birthdays  and  other  false  numeric 
information  supplied  by  suspects, 
O'Leary  said. 

1 Automatic  information-linking 


dia  and  other  means  an  agency  deems 
appropriate. 

Offenders  arc  required  to  register 
with  the  shenff  in  their  county  of  resi- 
dence within  24  hours  of  their  release. 
They  must  provide  the  following  infor- 
mation: name,  address,  aliases,  date  of 
birth.  Social  Security  number,  dates  and 
places  of  employment,  and  criminal 
history.  The  shenff  forwards  that  infor- 
mation. along  with  fingerprints  and  a 
color  photograph,  to  the  Washington 
State  Patrol  within  five  working  days, 
where  it  is  matched  against  the  state’s 
central  registry  of  sex  offenders  to  en- 
sure that  released  sex  offenders  have 
complied  with  registration  require- 
ments. 

The  State  Patrol  provides  a monthly 
list  of  released  offenders  to  the  shenff 
of  each  county,  along  with  a list  of  re- 
leased offenders  who  did  not  register 
and  who  may  be  living  in  the  county. 
Registered  offenders  who  change  their 
residence  within  the  same  county  must 
notify  the  shenff  with  10  days,  while 
those  who  move  to  another  county  must 
notify  that  sheriff,  as  well  as  the  sheriff 
in  their  original  county  of  residence  of 
their  move.  Those  who  move  from 
other  states  to  Wa.shingion  arc  required 
to  register  within  30  days  of  establish- 
ing residence. 

Washington  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials use  u vuncly  of  means  to  tcl)  com- 
munities about  sex  oftenders  m the  area, 
but  community  meetings  are  by  far  the 
most  common.  About  half  of  the  state's 
law  enforcement  agencies  routinely 
holding  such  meetings,  according  to  the 


that  will  pull  together  reports  now  avail- 
able only  by  separately  keying  imodaia 
bases.  For  example,  if  police  report  a 
stolen  cur  with  a gun  m the  trunk,  any 
information  available  from  NCIC 
would  have  to  be  retrieved  from  three 
separate  data  ba.scs  — those  on  stolen 
vehicles,  license  plates  and  guns. 
NClC-2000.  O'Leary  noted,  “is  a rela- 
tional data  base  so  we'll  be  able  to  cre- 
ate automated  data  links  between  Ifilcs] 
so  that  when  someone  finds  the  cur, 
they’ll  know  there  should  be  a gun  in 
there.’’ 

The  new  NCIC  capabilities  were 
developed  with  direct  input  from  Fed- 
eral. state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  who  serve  on  the  NCIC  Advi- 
sory Policy  Board  "We  look  at  them 
as  full  partners  in  the  development  of 
the  system."  said  FBI  Assistant  Direc- 
tor Carolyn  Morris  of  the  FBI’s  Infor- 
mation Resourees  Division,  which  is 
overseeing  the  project. 

Thc  board  collected  about  280  ini- 
tial concepts  from  the  user  community, 
which  were  then  reduced  to  the  78  in- 
corporated into  final  specifications  for 
NClC-2000.  said  the  board's  chuinn;u), 
Cmdr.  Joseph  P.  Bonino,  head  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Deportment’s 
Records  and  Identification  Division. 

"There  was  and  continues  to  be  ng- 
orous  involvement  m the  development 
of  the  system.  It  has  gone  — with  a few 
bumps  in  the  road  — pretty  well  for  a 
project  of  its  size."  said  Bonino.  u 29- 
year  LAPD  veteran. 

Those  "bumps  in  the  road"  included 
software  development  snafus  that 
stemmed  from  misunderstandings 


Institute  for  Public  Policy. 

"We  arc  very,  very  judicious  about 
whom  wc  do  notification  on,’’  said  Del. 
Casey  Johnson  of  the  King  County  Po- 
lice Dcpartmeni's  special  assault  unit, 
who  has  conducted  about  30  public 
notification  meetings  since  1992. 

Media  contacts  are  made  to  alert  the 
public  to  an  upcoming  meeting.  Most 
give  about  a week's  notice  and  provide 
little  information  about  the  offender. 
"We  don't  give  prior  notice  more  than 
a week  in  advance.”  said  Dct.  Joseph 
Beard,  a 27-year  veteran  of  the 
Snohomish  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment. who  conducts  about  70  Level  II 
and  III  notifications  a year.  “If  we  did. 
I'd  be  inundated  with  calls  demanding 
the  information  right  away." 

Officials  use  the  meetings  not  only 
to  provide  information  about  the  of- 
fender. but  also  as  a forum  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  Community  Pro- 
tection Act,  provide  safety  tips  and  in- 
formational hand-outs  and  answer  ques- 
tions from  the  audience. 

Attendance  varies  at  the  notification 
meetings,  depending  on  the  seriousness 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  offender. 
Not  surprisingly,  offenders  who  have 
victimized  children  or  who  plan  to  live 
near  schools  usually  generate  the  larg- 
est turn-outs  — and  the  strongest  reac- 
tions from  residents. 

“I  usually  get  three  questions  from 
the  audience:  Why  is  he  living  here, 
how  can  we  make  him  move,  and  why 
did  he  serve  so  little  lime?"  Beard  ob- 
served. 

Beard  says  he  tries  to  assure  his  au- 


about  the  system's  requirements  on  the 
part  of  the  Harris  Corp..  the  main  pri- 
vate-.sccior  contractor  of  the  15  vendors 
working  on  it,  and  a lack  of  FBI  over- 
sight of  the  effort,  officials  admit. 

The  situation  sparked  scathing  Con- 
gressional criticism  that  threatened  to 
derail  the  program  and  prompted  Freeh 
to  reorganize  the  entire  effort  m 1995. 
Oversight  was  transferred  from  the 
bureau's  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Services  Division  to  the  Information 
Resources  Division,  and  Freeh  pro- 
moted Moms,  then  deputy  assistant 
director  of  Technical  Services  Division, 
to  assistant  director  over  IRD. 

Careful  steps  are  being  taken  to  en- 
sure that  no  more  snags  in  the  project 
occur.  'The  whole  oversight  of  the  pro- 
gram is  geared  toward  delivering  this 
system  m July  1999  on  schedule  and 
within  costs,"  said  Morris,  who  meets 
with  Hams  executives  every  six  w eeks 
to  conduct  an  "executive  review"  of  the 
project.  She  also  bnefs  Freeh  at  least 
once  a month,  meets  regularly  with  the 
Advisory  Policy  Board,  and  is  required 
to  keep  the  Justice  Department  in- 
formed on  a quarterly  basis,  as  well  as 
to  provide  updates  to  Congress  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Each  entity  is  candidly  informed  of 
any  problems  that  arise.  Morris  said. 
"We  don't  hide  anything.  Our  philoso- 
phy is  to  tell  It  like  it  is." 

The  bureau  also  entered  into  an  in- 
centive-based contract  with  Hams 
Corp,.  which  would  reward  the  com- 
pany handsomely  if  it  "stays  on  sched- 
ule. within  costs  and  produces  quality 
products."  Morris  said. 


dience  that  the  offender  will  be  closely 
monitored,  and  also  provides  informa- 
tion about  the  characteristics  of  sex  of- 
fenders and  their  victims.  "Most  are 
really  shocked  when  they  hear  that  the 
most  likely  victimizations  are  commit- 
ted by  family  members."  he  noted. 

Officers  also  warn  residents  against 
harassment  and  vigilantism.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 1996,  about  30  harassment  in- 
cidents had  occurred  in  the  six-plus 
years  since  the  law  look.  The  most  se- 
rious incident  occurred  in  Snohomish 
County  in  1993,  when  an  arson  fire 
destroyed  the  home  in  which  a released 
offender  intended  to  live.  Cat-calling, 
"egging”  of  homes,  threatening  letters 
and  pickets  also  have  been  reported,  but 
none  of  the  incidents  has  led  to  pros- 
ecutions. the  IPP  survey  reported. 

“If  [offenders]  experience  a prob- 
lem in  the  community,  we  want  to  know 
about  it  right  away.”  said  Johnson,  who 
said  no  severe  harassment  cases  had 
occurred  in  King  County. 

Preparations  for  the  meetings  are 
time-consuming  and  are  not  without 
costs,  mostly  to  cover  reproduction  and 
distribution  of  hand-outs.  Both  Beard 
and  Johnson  are  assigned  exclusively 
to  conducting  public-notification  meet- 
ings. which  they  say  usually  require  a 
week  of  planning.  Both  said  they  usu- 
ally conduct  their  meetings  at  night,  on 
their  own  time.  The  law  is  an  unfunded 
mandate,  so  no  state  funds  are  avail- 
able to  carry  out  its  provisions,  noted 
Johnson. 

Once  notifications  are  completed, 
agencies  turn  their  attention  to  making 


This  year,  O’Leary  said.  NClC- 
2000  enters  a critical  penod  in  which 
crucial  systems,  including  the  single- 
print  identification  data  base  and  a 
scaled-down  version  of  the  system’s 
final  software,  will  be  delivered  and 
limited  testing  with  users  will  occur, 
said  O’Leary.  In  September,  training  of 
slate-level,  crime-information  person- 
nel will  begin  under  the  auspices  of  the 
bureau's  CJIS  Division,  to  ensure  that 
stale  crime-records  systems  are  com- 
patible. 

The  NCIC  system,  which  now 
handles  about  1.7  million  transactions 
a day.  has  been  tooled  to  meet  an  ex- 
pected surge  in  use  by  law  enforcement 
as  police  departments  continue  to  in- 
stall mobile-data  terminals  in  patrol 
cars.  "We’ve  geared  it  toward  the  pro- 
jected workload  in  the  year  2007.  and 
also  have  geared  for  the  peak  number 
of  transactions,  with  78  per  second  as 
our  goal."  said  O’Leary.  He  added  that 
testing  will  involve  a mix  of  informa- 
tion requests  under  peak  transaction 
periods. 

Currently,  response  times  for  indi- 
vidual transactions  take  about  .01  sec- 
ond. noted  Harlin  McEwen.  deputy  as- 
sistant director  of  the  bureau’s  CJIS 
Division,  which  will  eventually  over- 
see the  operation  of  NClC-2000.  "This 
new  system  will  allow  us  to  maintain 
that,  and  perhaps  even  do  better."  he 
told  LEN. 

Since  police  no  longer  have  to  go 
through  dispatchers  to  access  NCIC 
records,  they  are  making  a lot  more  re- 
quests "and,  of  course,  that’s  what  we’re 
planning  for.”  McEwen  added. 


sure  that  offenders  stay  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  In  King  County.  14  de- 
tectives work  sex-offender  cases, 
checking  in  with  offenders  at  their 
homes  once  a month.  At  the  precinct 
level  patrol  officers  work  with  correc- 
tion officers  to  monitor  offenders,  and 
correction  officers  themselves  make 
three  or  four  visits  a month.  This  set- 
up. said  Johnson,  allows  for  "several 
overlapping  checks  and  balances." 

Contacts  between  King  County  of- 
ficers and  offenders  are  kept  "low  key.” 
Johnson  said,  in  accordance  with  the 
agency’s  protocols  on  such  contacts.  In 
Snohomish  County,  “patrol  books"  that 
officers  can  access  through  their  patrol 
car  computers  provide  instant  access  to 
information  about  offenders  they  are 
as.signed  to  monitor.  The  system  also 
allows  them  to  transmit  reports  back  to 
the  station  immediately  after  making 
contact  with  the  offender. 

The  detectives  admitted  that  offend- 
ers often  fail  to  notify  authorities  when 
they  move,  requiring  police  to  attempt 
to  locate  them  and  warn  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  areas  where  the 
offender  may  turn  up.  About  260  of- 
fenders have  failed  to  register  in  King 
County.  Johnson  said.  Most  of  the  cases 
are  cleared  up  with  a low-pressure 
phone  call  by  police,  once  the 
offender's  whereabouts  are  known. 

"Everybody  runs  into  that  problem,” 
said  Johnson.  "A  lot  of  limes  we’ll  just 
call  and  ask  if  they  forgot  to  register, 
and  we'll  usually  gel  compliance  nghl 
away." 

Tracking  offenders  who  leave  the 
slate  IS  more  problematic,  said  Johnson, 
who  once  contacted  Interpol,  asking 
them  to  warn  London  authonlies  about 
a missing  Washington  sex  offender  who 
might  be  headed  there.  Pursuing  clues. 
Johnson  finally  located  the  offender  in 
West  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  warned 
the  police  there.  The  offender  finally 
contacted  King  County  police,  apolo- 
gizing profusely  and  begging  Johnson 
to  “get  the  [Iowa]  police  off  his  back." 
the  detective  recalled. 

Residents  are  not  informed  by  po- 
lice when  offenders  move  out  of  their 
neighborhoods,  said  Beard,  There’s  a 
simple  explanation  for  that  policy,  he 
said:  "We  don't  want  them  to  let  down 
there  guard,  thinking,  ‘Well,  he's  gone, 
and  there's  nothing  to  worry  about 
now.”' 

Notifying  the  public  about  released 
sex  offenders  offers  a number  of  ben- 
efits. officials  told  LEN,  "It's  an  effec- 
tive means  of  educating  the  public  on 
the  realities  of  sexual  offenses  and  gel- 
ling them  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
to  protect  their  families  and  their  neigh- 
borhoods. not  only  from  sex  offenders, 
but  from  crime  in  general,"  said 
Johnson,  whose  jurisdiction,  along  with 
nearby  Seattle,  and  Snohomish  and 
Spokane  counties,  is  the  destination  of 
choice  for  most  released  sex  offenders. 

Said  Beard;  "If  1 can  save  one  per- 
son from  becoming  a victim,  then  I've 
done  what  1 set  out  to  do.” 

The  notifications  also  give  law  en- 
forcement a way  to  save  face  when  an 
offender  commits  more  crimes.  "All  it 
lakes  is  one  arrest  of  a Level  Hi  sex 
offender,  and  if  the  community  wasn't 
notified,  there's  going  to  be  hell  to  pay 
for  everybody.  There’s  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  sex  offenders  are  high  in  the 
public’s  concern.’'  said  Larry  Erickson, 
executive  director  of  the  slate  chiefs  and 
sheriffs  association  who.  as  former  Spo- 
kane County  shenff.  oversaw  900  no- 
tifications. 


Built  on  local  input,  NClC-2000  to  offer 
local  policing  a whole  new  world  of  info 
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Right  to  privacy  vs. 
public’s  right  to  know 

Wisconsin  newspapers  seek  access  to  cops’  complaint  files 


Three  Madison.  Wis,.  newspapers  that  prevailed  two 
years  ago  in  a legal  challenge  against  the  city  over 
access  to  citizen  complaints  against  police  officers,  are 
now  attempting  to  gain  access  to  complaints  against 
police  filed  by  other  officers  and  professionals  who 
. work  closely  with  them, 

Acting  in  a lawsuit  filed  last  May  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  Capitol  Times,  and  the  Isthmus 
weekly.  Judge  Mark  Frankel  of  the  Dane  County  Circuit 
Court  recently  granted  an  extension  of  the  witness- 
deposition  period,  which  had  a April  1 deadline. 

Motions  for  summary  judgment  were  also  due  that  day. 

But  Frankel  gave  lawyers  more  time  to  prepare 
cases,  partially  because  one  of  the  defense’s  chief 
witnesses.  University  of  Baltimore  law  professor  Byron 
L,  Wamken.  a nationally  known  expert  on  police  officer 
rights,  was  unavailable.  Wamken  was  expected  to 
submit  a deposition  on  behalf  of  the  Madison  Profes- 
sional Police  Officers  Association,  which  last  year 
intervened  on  die  side  of  the  defendants,  who  include 
Police  Chief  Richard  Williams. 

A ruling  in  the  lawsuit  is  not  expected  until  later  this 
year,  but  the  case  puls  a spotlight  on  an  issue  that  is 
arising  with  increasing  frequency  in  law  enforcement; 
Who  should  have  access  to  sensitive,  internal  police 
personnel  records? 

Last  summer,  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court 
stayed  a lower  court's  order  that  Providence  officials 
publicly  disclose  all  records  pertaining  to  police 
brutality  and  misconduct,  including  the  names  of 
accused  officers,  even  if  the  complaints  were  deter- 
mined by  internal  affairs  investigators  to  be  unfounded. 
The  city  argued  that  open-records  laws  provide 
exemptions  to  the  disclosure  of  personnel  information  in 
some  instances,  including  those  pertaining  to  law 
enforcement  officers.  (LEN.  Sept.  15.  1996.] 

in  a decision  that  some  observers  believe  will  affect 
the  Madison  case,  the  1st  District  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Milwaukee  ruled  that  police  had  no  blanket  right  to 
keep  personnel  records  secret,  reasoning  that  such 
documents  are  presumed  to  be  open  to  public  inspection 
under  Wisconsin's  Open  Records  Law,  • 

That  decision  had  stemmed  from  a denial  by  ihen- 
PoUce  Chief  Philip  Arreola  of  a request  made  by  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  in  1994  for  reports  that 
officers  were  required  to  submit  following  incidents  in 
which  they  discharged  weapons,  as  well  as  police 
statistics  related  to  those  reports.  Aneola  said  the 
reports  were  personnel  records  that  were  not  subject  to 
the  law.  and  that  disclosure  would  interfere  with 
officers'  privacy  and  their  ability  to  carry  out  their 
duties. 

The  appeals  court  concluded  that  the  records  must  be 
made  public  unless  there  is  an  overriding  public  interest 
in  keeping  them  confidential.  Milwaukee  police 
officials  failed  to  provide  valid  reasons  for  denying  the 
newspaper’s  request,  the  court  held. 

“When  individuals  accept  positions  as  police 
officers,  they  necessarily  relinquish  certain  privacy 
rights  and  must  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny,*'  Judge 
Ted  Wedemeyer  wrote  for  the  court.  “As  a result  of  their 
public  employment,  police  officers  have  a lower 
expectation  of  privacy.’’ 

“We  think  that’s  nuts,"  Leirry  O’Brien,  an  assistant 
city  attorney  in  Madison,  said  of  the  Milwaukee 
decision,  which  he  expects  the  plaintiffs  will  use  to 
bolster  their  arguments. 

But  O’Brien  said  the  ruling  protects  "generic*' 
information  such  as  supervisors’  evaluations  of  officers 
or  other  information  pertaining  to  officer  performance. 

'if  sources  of  information  dry  up.  whether  they’re 
supervisory  evaluations  or  information  from  other 
professionals,  then  we  don't  have  an  opportunity  to  lake 
corrective  action  before  the  problem  becomes  serious,” 
he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

In  November  1995.  Dane  County  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Sarah  O’Bnen  ordered  Madison  police  to  release 
citizens  complaints  to  the  newspapers,  which  bad  sued 
the  city  for  access  to  the  information.  Police  Chief 
Richard  Williams  resisted  disclosure  of  the  records, 
asserting  that  to  do  so  could  hurt  officers'  ability  to 
carry  their  duties  and  might  subject  them  to  public 
ridicule. 

The  next  month,  the  Police  £>epanmeni  released  16 
citizen  complaints  to  comply  with  the  court  order.  The 

\ 


State  Jounuil  found  no  serious  accusations  against 
officers  in  the  records. 

But  the  department  refused  to  fulfill  a request  by  the 
papers  to  provide  addresses  or  telephone  numbers  of 
citizens  who  filed  complaints,  or  information  on 
disciplinary  action  taken  against  officers  found  to  have 
engaged  in  misconduct.  Judge  O'Brien  issued  a 
"clarification"  of  her  ruling  in  February  1996.  ordenng 
police  to  provide  reporters  with  the  information.  The 
information  was  made  available  later  that  month. 

The  State  Journal  reported  that  following  the 
decision.  Mayor  Paul  Soglin  said  he  fell  the  police  had 
been  wrong  and  that  city  agencies  should  be  more  open 
with  their  records.  The  Board  of  Estimates  adopted  a 
policy  ordering  city  agencies  not  to  deny  the  public 
access  to  entire  categories  of  records,  but  to  examine 
each  request  on  its  own  merits. 

In  the  ongoing  case,  the  newspapers  charge  that  the 
Police  Department  wrongfully  withheld  complaints  filed 
since  Jan.  1 , 1993,  by  officers  against  colleagues  and 
those  filed  by  other  government  workers  with  whom 

“As  a result  of  their  public 
employment,  police  officers  have 
a lower  expectation  of  privacy.” 

(Appellate  Judge  Ted  Wedemeyer) 

“We  think  that’s  nuts.” 

(Assistant  Madison  city  attorney  Larry  O’Brien) 

police  routinely  have  contact  in  the  course  of  their 
duties. 

Robert  J.  Dreps,  an  attorney  for  the  newspapers, 
maintained  that  Wisconsin’s  open-records  law  requires 
that  the  requested  records  be  made  public.  "We  just 
think  the  public  has  a right  to  know  when  complaints 
are  made  against  police  officers  and  how  they  arc 
resolved,"  he  said. 

The  newspapers  are  only  seeking  records  of  initial 
complaints  and  subsequent  dispositions.  Dreps  added, 
not  witness  statements  or  information  gathered  during 
the  course  of  the  investigation. 

Chief  Williams  denied  access  because  he  said 
disclosure  would  have  "a  chilling  effect  on  law 
enforcement." 

“Disclosure  of  these  concerns  — which  cannot  be 
effectively  made  without  disclosure  of  the  source  — can 
reduce  the  continuing  cooperation  of  these  professionals 
and  reduce  the  free  flow  of  information  to  the  depart- 
ment." Williams  wrote  in  a May  1. 1996,  letter  to  the 
newspapers  in  which  he  explained  his  decision  to 
withhold  the  records.  “In  cum,  the  department’s  ability 
to  react  promptly  and  proactively  to  address  these 
concerns  is  impaired." 

Dreps  said  he  agrees  that  disclosure  might  embarrass 
officers  who  are  the  subject  of  unfounded  complaints. 

"On  the  other  hand."  he  noted,  "there’s  nothing  to 
suggest  that  the  newspapers  intend  to  publish  every  one 
of  these.  The  complaints  they’ve  had  access  to  for  a 
year  now  have  not  resulted  in  the  kinds  of  harm  that  the 
Police  Department  suggested  would  be  the  case.” 

O'Brien,  the  assistant  city  attorney,  told  LEN 
recently  that  the  city’s  position  is  supported  by  open- 
records  statutes  and  subsequent  case  law  which 
provides  “a  number  of  exceptions”  to  disclosing 
records.  “We  believe  we  have  sound  legal  basis  for 
everything  we’ve  done  and  said.”  he  asserted. 

Gary  Young,  an  attorney  representing  the  MPPOA  in 
the  case,  said  the  union  supports  Chief  Williams’s 
position.  “We  believe  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
law  enforcement  to  recognize  a right  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  see  all  of  these  records  on  a routine  basis,"  he 
told  LEN. 

But  Dreps  countered  that  denying  access  to  the 
records  would  leave  citizens  to  wonder  "what  kind  of 
department  we  have." 

"The  fact  is  the  records  that  were  produced  show  — 
much  as  we  expected  — that  we  have  a very  good 
department.”  he  said. 
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High-tech  aids  help 
give  crime-fighting 
an  interactive  edge 


A comhination  of  factors  that  in- 
cludes community  policing,  mcreused 
fear  of  enme.  the  ubiquity  of  cellular 
phones  and  the  use  of  video  cameras 
has  helped  to  make  enme  fighting  an 
increasingly  participatory  vemure  in- 
volving professional  police  and  ama- 
teur sleuths  and  mfomiants  who  cun 
browse  dozens  ot  Internet  web  sites  to 
read  about  current  mvcsiigunons. 

The  obsession  with  such  inlonna- 
lion,  and  with  the  videotaping  and  re- 
porting of  ennies  m progress  to  police, 
works  as  an  outlet  for  trusirution  over 
the  nation’s  enme  nile.  said  Sheldon 
Greenberg,  director  of  the  police  execu- 
tive leadership  program  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore. 

"We  have  not  been  cftectivc  m deal- 
ing with  senous  enme  m the  eyes  ol 
the  public,”  he  told  Tlic  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald. 

In  Maine,  where,  as  in  many  other 
.states,  police  had  the  legal  right  to 
shield  their  work  from  the  public,  they 
are  now  asking  the  public's  help  in 
(racking  down  cnminals  via  cable  tele- 
vision shows. 

"Keeping  Grcuicf  Portland  Safe,”  a 
program  launched  by  the  Portland  Po- 
lice Department  (wo  years  ago,  now 
involves  five  other  local  dcpartmcnis. 

“Crime  IS  a community  problem." 
Portland  Police  Chief  Michael 
Chitwood  told  The  Press  Herald.  "The 
more  people  know,  the  belter  we  can 
do  our  job," 

Eight  times  u day.  the  program 
broadcasts  mug  shots  of  people  wanted 
on  outstanding  wurrunts,  and  provides 
bits  of  information  about  the  suspects 
and  the  charges  against  them.  Shown 
over  Time  Warner  Cable,  the  program 
competes  with  other,  more  luniiliar 
shows  such  as  “America’s  Most 
Wanted,”  and  "Unsolved  Mystcncs." 
which  serve  basically  the  same  purpose 
but  with  greater  fanfare. 

In  November.  Jeffrey  Sibley,  a 41- 
yeur-uld  New  Hampshire  man  wanted 
for  a murder  on  (he  Maine  Turnpike, 
was  arrested  m North  Dakota  after 
workers  in  (he  motel  he  was  slaying  at 
recognized  him  from  a segment  on 
"Amcnca’s  Most  Wanted" 

“We  are  delighted  how  quick  it 
was."  said  Stephen  McCuusland. 


spokesman  for  the  Maine  State  Police. 
"We  couldn't  have  done  it  without  the 
show." 

Another  television  program.  "Cold 
Case,"  which  aiied  Apnl  18  on  CBS. 
highlights  four  ongoing  murder  investi- 
gations and  asks  viewers'  help  in  crack- 
ing the  cases.  U also  has  a related  Web 
site  with  an  on-linc  chut  riKiin  provid- 
ing amateur  investigators  with  virtually 
all  the  available  mlonnation  {xilicc  have 
on  these  dead-end  cases 

“I  think  America’s  interest  m true 
crime  is  truly  monumeniul  at  this 
piiint,”  said  lim  Johnson,  the  producer 
of  "Cold  Case  " "Being  u cupitulisi,  1 
wanted  to  figure  out  a way  to  plug  into 
that  and  produce  a public  service  at  the 
same  lime.  It's  a win-win  situation."  he 
said. 

Several  law-enloa-cmcnl  agencies 
in  Maine  have  ihcir  own  Web  sites,  in- 
cluding the  sheriff's  dcpurimcnts  m 
Oxford  and  Sagadahoc  couniies.  and 
the  Suntord  Police  Dcpurtnieiit 

The  mosi-wanicd  page  is  the  busi- 
est part  of  the  Sagadahoc  department’s 
site,  said  Deputy  Joseph  Munhurdl. 
companng  that  to  the  average  post  of- 
fice, where  he  said  (he  wanted  posters 
“have  more  dust  on  them  than  your 
grandmother’s  kmckknucks." 

Unlike  the  national  Web  sites,  which 
often  focus  on  aspects  of  police  work 
that  have  more  "sirzlc,"  such  us  car 
chases,  violent  crimes  and  autopsy  re- 
ports, the  Sagadahoc.  Oxiord  and 
Sanford  sites  have  u slraight-up.  "just- 
ihe-facis-Mu'um"  style  — in  keeping 
with  law-cnforecmcm  officers’  tear  of 
becoming  entertainment  figures  rather 
than  enme  fighters.  The  risk  ol  bunng 
Inicmci  browsers  is  one  that  some  ap- 
parently feel  IS  worth  taking 

"1.  being  III  law  enforcement,  do  not 
want  to  be  known  us  someone  in  cnier- 
luinment."  said  Muj.  JelTrcy  Huston  of 
(he  Sanlord  police  "This  is  u profes- 
sion." 

All  well  and  good,  but  if  no  one 
watches,  no  one  will  cull  in  with  lips, 
said  John  Doherty,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  cnminul  justice  at  Manst  Col- 
lege and  former  captain  of  detectives 
in  Poughkeepsie.  N Y "H  youcanja/z 
It  up  with  videos  and  whatnot,  people 
will  watch  It."  he  said 


Rape  incidents  alter 
media  policies  in  NJ 


Each  county  prosecutor  m New  Jer- 
sey will  have  to  designate  one  person 
to  respond  to  media  inquiries  on  nights, 
weekends  and  holidays  under  new 
guidelines  proposed  in  (he  aftermath  of 
revelations  that  Ridgewood  police  sup- 
pressed informaiiun  about  two  rapes. 

The  guidelines  proposed  by  slate 
Attorney  General  Peter  Vemciro,  which 
would  also  require  that  police  work 
with  county  prosecutors  to  develop  pro- 
cedures for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  the  media,  will  clear  up  some 
mistaken  notions  by  police  that  infor- 
mation should  not  be  released  until  24 
hours  after  an  incident,  said  Thomas 
Caffcrly.  a Somerset  lawyer  rcprcscni- 
ing  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association. 

The  issue  reached  a critical  mass  in 
January  when  it  took  two  weeks  for 
Ridgewood  police  and  the  Bergen 
County  prosecutor  to  release  informa- 


tion about  the  alleged  gang  rape  of  a 
14-yeur-oldal  uparty  on  Dec.  20,  1996. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  revealed 
that  law  enforcement  had  remained  si- 
lent about  the  July  27,  1996,  rape  of 
another  woman  in  Ridgewood 

"When  that  information  is  made 
public  in  a timely  manner,  women  can 
take  whatever  additional  precautions 
they  believe  are  necessary  for  their  own 
safely,"  Bear  Atwood,  the  president  of 
(he  National  Organization  for  Women 
of  New  Jersey,  told  The  Newark  Star- 
Ledger. 

Although  the  Attorney  General’s 
proposal  has  not  been  authonzed  as  an 
executive  order  by  Gov.  Christine  Todd 
Whitman,  her  press  secretary  said 
Whitman  is  "sympathetic  to  providing 
public  information  as  completely  and 
quickly  as  possible”  while  respecting 
the  Icgiiimaic  needs  for  pnvacy. 
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Things  that  go  bump  in  the  night: 


Anti-terrorism  exercises  rattle  residents 


The  Anny  had  told  Charlotte.  N.C., 
officials  that  'csidcnis  would  hardly 
notice  the  presence  of  tnmps  panicipal- 
ing  in  a recent  anti-terronsm  exercise 
at  an  abandoned  warehouse.  But  when 
a formation  of  blackcd-oui  Black  Hawk 
helicopters  dc.sccndcd  on  the  site,  drop- 
ping dozens  of  troops,  ihcir  guns  blaz- 
ing. into  the  warehouse,  residents  pan- 
icked. 

Mayor  Pat  McCrory  said  his  phone, 
as  well  as  the  city’s  emergency  91 1 sy.s- 
Icm.  went  wild  with  calls  from  icmricd 
residents  near  the  site  of  the  training 
exercise,  which  took  place  on  March  4 
under  highly  secretive  conditions.  "1 
could  barely  hear  the  callers  because 
of  the  helicopter  noise  and  the  gunfire 
in  the  background,"  he  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post  lust  month 

'Hie  public  outcry  after  the  first  night 
of  the  operation  prompted  McCrory  to 
pull  the  welcome  mol  from  under  the 
Army,  forcing  an  early  end  to  the 
planned  three-day  exercise.  "We  were 
misled."  McCrory  said.  "How  they 


thought  you  could  come  in  and  out 
without  any  disturbance  is  beyond  me. 
It  was  almost  like  a blitzkrieg  opera- 
tion. People  went  out  and  got  their  guns. 
I feel  fortunate  no  one  was  hurt." 

Residents  were  not  informed  of  the 
"raid"  because  McCrory  had  previously 
signed  a confidcniialiiy  statement  in 
which  he  agreed  not  to  announce  the 
exercise  beforehand  out  of  national 
security  concerns.  But  the  Mayor  main- 
tained that  he  signed  the  agreement  only 
after  being  a.ssured  by  two  officials  of 
the  Army's  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand that  the  exercise  would  cause 
hardly  a wrinkle  in  the  city's  social 
fabric. 

Charlotte  was  the  latest  in  a long  list 
of  cities  in  which  the  Army  has  con- 
ducted unannounced  training  exercises 
that  have  alarmed  residents.  In  some 
ca.scs,  angry  city  officials  have  asked 
the  military  to  cut  short  the  exercises 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  command 
has  conducted  at  least  21  similar  exer- 
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Chikf  ok  Police 

$7.3  M budget;  91  fte's 


Olympia,  Washington  State's  Capitol  City,  is  a diverse  aimmunity  of 
37,00A  located  at  the  southern  tip  of  Puget  Sound  between  the  two 
major  metnipolitan  areas  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Portland, 
Oregon 

The  City  of  Olympia  embraces  a Service  Fir$l  philosophy  which 
focuses  on  the  needs  of  the  customer,  continuous  impmvement  and 
public  involvement.  Candidates  should  have  a track  record  of  success, 
innovation  and  strong,  creative  leadership  in  a COP/POP  agency. 

The  City  seeks  a well-grounded  Law  Enforcement  professional  with 
varied  management  expenence.  The  competitive  candidate  will  have  a 
history  of  human  service  participation  as  well  as  building 
partnerships  with  diverse  communities  within  the  City.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  re^onsible  for  collaboratively  defining  and 
implementing  COP/POP  in  Olympia,  and  will  serve  as  both  a personal 
and  professional  mentor  for  the  men  and  w<imen  of  the  Olympia  Police 
Department. 

A Bachelor's  degree  is  required  and  a Master's  degree  is  desired. 
Salary  for  the  position  depends  on  qualifications  and  the  entire 
compensation  package  is  currently  under  review.  Olympia  is  an  Eq^ual 
Opportunity  Employer  and  all  qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  no  later  than  May  28,  1997  to 
Waldron  & Company,  101  Stewart,  Ste.  1200,  Seattle,  WA  98101. 


ci^s  in  such  cities  as  Atlanta.  Chicago. 
Dallas.  Detroit.  Houston,  Los  Angeles. 
New  Orleans,  Miami.  Pittsburgh  and 
Seattle.  In  many  cases,  local  police  are 
assigned  to  areas  near  the  training  sites 
to  steer  motorists  away  from  the  area, 
but  without  telling  them  what's  going 
on.  Emergency  dispatch  operators  and 
the  news  media  also  are  kept  in  the  dark, 
adding  to  the  confusion  and  fear.  Sev- 
eral callers  to  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  been  directed  to  call  the 
Pentagon  for  information. 

Last  June.  Pittsburgh  officials  or- 
dered troops  out  of  town  because  of  the 
commotion  the  training  operation 
caused,  while  in  Houston,  an  exercise 
was  cut  short  after  a helicopter  made  a 
hard  landing  and  rolled  over,  injuring 
two  occupants.  Thousands  of  concerned 
residents  swamped  91 1 operators  with 
calls,  many  demanding  to  know.  "Who 
invited  them?" 

Lieut.  Col.  Pete  Pierce,  a spokesman 
for  the  Special  Operations  Command, 
said  the  Charlotte  operation  was  cut 
back  because  it  was  more  disruptive 
than  officials  initially  thought  it  would 
be.  Some  residents  who  lived  on  streets 
near  the  scene  were  notified  in  advance, 
but  Pierce  admitted  some  may  have 
been  missed  during  the  notification  pro- 
cess. 

Military  officials  say  the  secretive 
nature  of  the  exercises  ensures  that 
crowds  don’t  gather  to  gawk  and  also 
gives  training  an  added  edge  of  reality. 
They  .say  that  because  cities  are  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  terrorism,  troops 
need  to  know  how  to  respond  and  ma- 
neuver in  urban  settings.  "1  can’t  imag- 


Coming to  your  town: 
bio-chem  terror  training 


As  pan  of  a $42 -million  effort  to 
address  what  some  experts  feel  is  the 
major  terrorist  threat  to  the  nation, 
the  Federal  Government  plans  to 
conduct  training  exercises  in  re- 
sponding to  chemical  or  biological 
attacks  in  nearly  30  U.S.  cities  by 
September. 

Ultimately,  authorities  in  more 
than  120  U.S.  cities  will  be  trained 
during  the  three-year  effort,  which 


kicked  off  last  month  with  the  arrival 
in  Denver  of  teams  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 
Denver  was  chosen  as  the  first  site 
because  officials  there  reportedly 
expressed  strong  initial  interest  in  the 
program. 

Among  the  cities  that  will  get 
training  this  year  arc  Chicago:  Hous- 
ton: Los  Angeles;  Philadelphia;  New 
York,  and  Washington. 


ine  there  isn’t  an  American  around  who 
wouldn’t  want  these  guys  to  be  as  good 
as  they  can  be.”  said  Lieut.  Col.  Ray 
Whitehead,  another  Army  spokesman. 
"This  is  real  serious  stuff." 

Some  citizens  have  charged  that  the 
exercises  are  a front  for  secret  joint 
exercises  involving  Army  and  police 
SWAT  teams.  Federal  law  sharply  re- 
stricts the  type  of  training  domestic  law 
enforcement  can  conduct  with  the  mili- 
tary. which  usually  relegates  local  agen- 
cies to  closing  roads  or  directing  traffic 
away  from  training  sites.  Colonel  Pierce 
said.  No  local  police  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  recent  series  of  anti-ter- 
rorism operations,  he  added. 

Pittsburgh-area  police  officials  give 
a different  account  of  what  went  on 
when  the  Army  moved  into  the  area  last 
June.  Over  a dozen  helicopters  and 
more  than  200  Special  Forces  troops 


converged  on  the  old  Allegheny  County 
Jail,  a downtown  subway  station,  a 
former  hospital,  a vacant  steel  mill  and 
an  old  airport  for  the  anti-terrorism  ex- 
ercise. Craig  Edwards,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Allegheny  County  Po- 
lice Department,  insisted  that  the  exer- 
cise was  “a  big.  joint  effort"  that  trained 
city  and  county  police  SWAT  teams. 

"We  thought  it  went  extremely 
well.”  Edwards  told  The  Post.  "Natu- 
rally. being  police  officers,  we  thought 
it  was  extremely  necessary." 

But  Lieut.  Bert  Cifrulak,  who  over- 
sees the  SWAT  team  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Bureau  of  Police,  said  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  "sort  of  acted  like 
tour  guides,"  pointing  out  sites  to  the 
visiting  soldiers.  "We  conducted  no 
training  with  them  and  we  provided  no 
training....  Personally.  I'm  not  so  sure 
their  tactics  fit  ours." 


Hard-boiled  yeggs  turn  their 
focus  to  softer  bank  targets 


They  were  called  "yeggs”  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century — robbers  who 
specialized  in  rural  bank  heists.  And 
now.  with  greater  secunty  measures  in 
place  at  urban  and  suburban  banks 
along  the  Washington  Beltway,  more 
and  more  bunk  robbers  are  becoming 
“yeggs"  and  pulling  takeover  jobs  at 
small-town  branches,  according  to  Fed- 
eral law-enforcement  officials. 


1997  Annual  Training  Conference 
International  Association  of 
Law  Enforcement  Planners 

October  12-17 

Chattanooga  Choo-Choo  Holiday  Inn 
ChattarKX>ga.  Tennessee 


The  19f7  lALEP  AnmiH  TnMng  Conleranoe  ptmmi  the  ibame  *OeOlne  Back 
on  Track.*  The  topica  pTManlad  ««  M wkh  pfoMma  and  dMcuMaa  Irwolaad  In 
iMf  anforoemanl  and  thak  aokibons  through  taciinology.  lmpro¥iM<*on.  ad^aMCy. 
and  paraonal  moihradon.  A variity  of  ipaakara,  workahopa,  and  eclMliaa  are 
ptannad  to  make  this  a learning  and  an^oyibla  experlance  tor  aN  attandaaa. 

Registiation  is  $250  for  lALEP  members  ar>d 
$300  for  non-members  (includes  membership)! 

For  more  information  contact: 

Carole  Miller 

Hamilton  County  Sheriffs  Department 
423-209-7014  or  e-mail  at  carolew@cdc.net 
or  surf  over  to  our  web  site;  www.dps.state.ak.us/ialep 


Takeover  robberies  usually  involve 
groups  of  two  to  three  people  armed 
with  shoulder  or  large-caliber  weapons 
who  order  customers  and  employees 
around  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the 
vault  or  the  teller  line.  These  kinds  of 
robberies,  portrayed  in  such  films  as 
“Point  Break."  "Heat"  and  “Dead  Presi- 
dents," are  the  most  terrifying  to  vic- 
tims, FBI  Special  Agent  Steve  Tidwell 
told  The  (Baltimore)  Sun.  Some  banks, 
he  said,  offer  counseling  programs  for 
customers  and  employees  who  have 
experienced  a takeover. 

“We're  starting  to  see  takeovers  out 
in  places  where  people  think  they’re 
living  in  the  real  America."  said 
Tidwell,  an  Annapolis.  Md. -based 
agent  whose  territory  includes  the 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  and  South- 
ern Maryland.  “It’s  increased  security 
in  mfran  and  suburban  branches  that  has 
(robbers)  searching  for  easier  targeu. 
If  you  recall  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  that’s 
all  they  did,  these  rural  areas  in  Texas 
and  Arkansas  where  they  just  ate  them 
alive." 

Since  1994,  takeover  robberies  have 
been  increasing  in  Prince  GexM-ge’s  and 
Montgomery  counties.  Thirty-one  have 
occurred  since  then,  with  the  majority 
on  the  "outer  limits  of  the  Beltway." 
said  Special  Agent  George  Layton,  who 
handles  those  areas. 

Gangs  have  even  reached  the  north- 
ern areas  of  Gaithersburg  and 
Rockville.  Md„  he  said.  One  robbery 
occurred  this  year  in  Wicomico  County 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  some 
banks  do  not  even  have  surveillance 


cameras.  FBI  officials  noted. 

In  Salisbury,  the  First  National  Bank 
was  held  up  last  Nov.  14  by  three  men 
armed  with  handguns.  They  were  back 
in  their  stolen  BMW  in  90  seconds.  The 
"Jumpsuit  Bandits,”  as  they  have  been 

Takeover  robberies 
are  on  the  rise 
in  rural  banks 


labeled,  have  hit  20  suburban  Maryland 
banks  in  the  past  three  years. 

Another  takeover  robbery  that 
ended  with  the  suicide  of  Terrence 
Johnson,  the  paroled  killer  of  two 
Prince  George’s  County  police  officers, 
happened  in  Aberdeen,  in  nortbera 
MarylMKL 

Bulletproof  glass  is  "a  huge  deter- 
lenT  to  robbers,  Layton  told  The  Waab- 
ingloo  Post.  Its  installation  at  banks 
throughout  Prince  George’s  County,  be 
said,  may  account  for  the  far  fewer 
number  of  bank  robberies  there  than  in 
neighboring  Montgomery  County. 
There  were  six  through  March  this  year 
in  Prince  George’s,  compared  with  18 
in  Montgomery. 

"There  probably  is  some  resistance 
because  diey  want  the  branch  to  be  open 
and  friendly,"  said  Sonia  Baibara  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  “So 
every  bank  makes  the  decision  based 
on  past  crime  in  the  area." 
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SWAT’S  up,  doc 


“Paramilitary  police  units” 
are  mpre  popular  than  ever 


“Panmilitar^’  police^is  * arc  becoming  a 
siandaitj  feature  of  American  pofwmg,  accord- 
ing 10  a recent  survey,  which  said  an  inch*a»mg 
number  of  sm2lH*-iU^  mcdlum-si^ed  agencies 
arc  setting  up  the  units 'rtione  commonly  known 
us  special  weapons  and  tactics  (SWAT)  ieams. 

Peter  ft^Kmka  and  Victor  E,  Kappeler. 
professors  ^ptolicc  studies  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
University  who  authored  the  s^dy  that  is  said  to 
the  first  to  provide  comprehensive  data  on 
tHe'prcvalencc  of  SWAT  units,  say  that  the 
developmeni'rtnwki^"normatization  of  Uicse 
units  into  mainstream  polking,  and  a direct  link 
between  these  units  and  the  U.S.  military," 

■ Tlieir  survey  of  more  than  800  police 
departments  found  a “precipitous"  rise  in  the 
number  of  pararailimry  police  units  in  agencies 
serving  populations  of  50.000  resident  and  "an 
'■•esfiaJalion  in  their  activity  levels  ” The  study, 
which  Was  published  recently  in  “Social 
Problems:  The  Official  Journal  of  the  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Social  ProbIeihp.”.fopnd  that 
from  1982  to  1995,  the  proportion  of  poliSt- 
agencies  with  SWAT  teams  had  risen  from  59 
• perceiy  to  89  percent. 

The  are  getting  more  popular  with 
sraalle/  departments.  Kraska  noted  during  a 
A,.jeMnt  interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News, 

* an?  cViMiiaiy  are  a feature  of  about  70  percent 
, V of  deparunenis  sdfviag  jurisdictions  of  between 
, ^ ^25,0^50,000  rcsid^ts  popuIafitHi. 

V • iV*{  ■ lhat  police  departments  arc  itally-. 

eluding  on  ih(^  bai^d  wagon,"  he  commented. 

additional  20  perepm  pf  the 
departments  wi&olrt  SWAT,t^m.^  .satd  Ihey 
were  "planning  on  establishing  Ortt^ihe  pext 
few  years.”’ 

btng-QaJt^  offensive 

. The  study  found  that  PPUhture-ftkigg  *‘an 
infjrasingly  offensive  posture,"  and  arc  no  “ 
longer  being  used  only  in  hostage  und  barri- 
eadad;juspect  situations.  Instead,  such  teams 
arc  now  us^mbstijLdyr^  "no-knock” 
^Vijsiigaiory  raids  on  privafrlfe^jUaijcg^to  seize 
' . illegal  dxvgiv  guns,and  cash, 


Increu-Ningly.  the  study  found.  PPUs  arc 
being  used  to  conduct  cnwkdowns  in  high- 
enme  arcus  and  enforce  quulily-oMifc 
' ▼iulanons  injurisdicuons  of  all  sizes.  More 
than  20  percept  of  the  dopHrlinciUs  surveyed 
said  they  use  PPUs  for  proactive  puinil  in 
cnmc-ridden  neighborhoods. 

The  study  said  that  the  while  the  lint 
PPUs  were  set  up  in  the  late  1960s  and  curly 
1970s  to  contain  civil  disturbances  m urban 
areas,  "it  is  all  but  impossible  to  dinercmiale 
most  PPUs  by  their  work,  except  that  it  lends 
to  be  what  each  depanmem  Jdines  us  'high- 
risk.'”  Tlic  yearly  average  ol  SWAT  deploy- 
--  ijients,  or  call-outs,  tor  each  agency  with  such 
uiuffTiaH  qiyi^pled  in  Ihc  lust  1.5  years, 
from  1 3 to  5?  . 

Kraska  said  the  study  dneoverod  ‘a  real 
cozy  relationship"  between  PPUs  und  the 
military,  finding  that  46  pcrcciiiol  the  units 
"iramed  with  the  nMlitary's  ex|K*ris  in  special 
operations,”  such  us  the  NuVy^cqh.  the 
.^Army  Rangers  ;uid  Uie  Marines'  Ucfui Vorcc. 

Tie-in  seen  to  reform, 
community  policing 

The  authors  link  the  increasing  number  of 
PPUs  to  recent  cfTons  at  police  rclonn, 
including  the  establishment  of  comiiiuniiy 
policing  programs  that  encourage  a more 
"ptoucliste"  posture. 

"On  the  hurfocc."  said  ^a.ska,  the  trend 
"seems  to  contradict  or  lie  in  opposition  to 
the  supposed  democratization  of  policing 
Uiai;s  taking  place.  Wc  argue  that  m actuality 
this  movement  {pward  is  actually  operating  in 
unison  with  the  Afiuvcrncni  toward  community 
policing.  It's  something  that,  at  the  very  leu.st, 
are  parallel  developments,  it  may  be  that  the 
two  have  a symbiotic  rclolionship,” 

Sixfy-thrwspqj^t  of  Uic  survey  respon- 
dents agreed  that  PPUr*T)lay.aii.iin^wrtant 
role  in  community  policing  strategicx^d' 
arc  a.sked  u>  participate  in  problem-solving 
ix  or  efforts  to  take  control  of  streets  or 
stubiliz?1ietghbo[it|Opd8. 

Kraska  said  the  agcncitfrolienjustify  their 
increased  use  of  PPUs  to  the  increiLSwricvcl 
of  danger  officers  face  on  the  ktrcct,  noting 
..that  the  overall  number  of  officers  killed  and 
injuredln  the  line  of  duly  ha.s  declined  in  the 
past  few  years,  r'*'*' '*• 

‘The  knee-jerk  reaction  from  the  puFlIC 
and  a lot  of  the  law  enforcement  community 
would  be  that  things  are  much  more  dangerous 
’ on  (be  and  that’s  why  wc  need  these 
thing.s,”  he  noTed.  '*ft  doesn't  bear  out  m 
statistics  on  the  number  of  officers  injured 
and  killed,  which  i.s  going  down,  but  there's  a 
perception  ~ whether  real  ornot  — that  the 
^slruets.are  more  dangerous,  pud  that^his  type 
pfuicucal  approach  u importanuo  officer 
ttfety." 

However,  some  SWAT  team  commanders 
interviewed  by  the  researchers  say  the 
increased  use  of  the  units  m drug  raids  — 
situations  the  study  said  arc  "instigated  not  by 
an  exisUng^hrgi^nsk  situation  but  one 
generated  by  police  themseives”  — is  highly 
dangerous  for  both  PPU  members  and 
citizens. 

Kraska  also  observed  that  the  rise  in  PPUs 
for  proactive  patrol,  which  is  not  confined  to 
high-erfme,  predominantly  minority  inner- 
city  neighborhoods,  may  actually  backfire, 
fueling  residents'  perceptions  of  police  as  an 
“occupation  force." 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


"Character"  is  a word  - and  a concept  - chock  full  of  definitions  and  nuances.  Character  is  the 
aggregate  of features  and  traits  that  form  a person 's  nature.  It  is  also  used  to  describe  a body  of 
moral  qualities,  ethical  standards,  principles  and  the  like  - as  in.  "a  person  of  character.  " Edwin  J. 

Delattre,  the  author  of  "Character  and  Cops,  " has  been  focusing  his  attention  on  the  ethics  of 
policing  for  more  than  a decade.  His  interest  encompasses  not  only  the  individual  officer  but  also  the 
nature  of  the  organizations  in  which  they  serve. 

Delattre  is  a professor  of philosophy  and  education  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Boston  University.  He  received  a bachelor 's  degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1963  and  a 
Ph.D.from  the  University  of  Texas  seven  years  later.  He  has  also  written  extensively  in  the  areas  of 
education,  police  ethics,  organized  crime  and  gangs.  His  working  life  also  includes  time  for  service 
as  an  adjunct  scholar  of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research  in  Washington. 

For  Delattre,  policing  is  a higher  calling,  and  the  responsibiitty  that  goes  along  with  the  public  trust 
is  an  awesome  one.  He  is  a strong  believer  in  high  standards,  from  the  selection  process  to  leader- 
.ship.  Nowadays,  with  policing  seeming  to  he  placing  more  emphasis  on  ethics  in  their  police 
academies,  he  has  some  advice:  Don 't  separate  ethics  from  the  main  body  of  education  and  training; 
incorporate  it  into  all  academy  and  field  training.  An  ethics  course  that  stands  alone  is  doomed,  he 
says,  because  recruits  will  get  the  impression  that  "it  has  nothing  really  to  do  with  the  rest  of  their 
training  and  responsibilities,  " As  important,  he  believes  that  ethics  must  be  .seen  to  be  believed.  " You 
can  talk  about  ethics  from  now  till  doomsday:  there 's  no  evidence  that  any  course  on  ethics  ever 
taught  in  human  history  made  anybody  a better  person.  " 

Given  his  background  in  education,  it  is  no  surprise  that  Delattre  has  strong  opinions  when  it 
comes  to  sensitivity  training  - the  type  usually  imposed  in  the  aftermath  of  a critical  incident.  He  feels 
that  this  type  of  training  often  treats  officers  as  if  they  were  patients  thereby  ruining  the  possibility  of 
genuine  education.  "If  you 've  got  .some  lesson  that  needs  to  be  taught  in  the  department,  the  people 
ought  to  be  treated  as  .students,  not  as  patients  as  if  there  were  something  wrong  with  them. " 

That's  nut  to  say.  however,  that  Delattre  is  opposed  to  training.  To  be  sure  he  is  a strong  proponent 
of  ongoing  training  - training  that  is  well  integrated  within  the  entire  department.  For  starters,  he 
believes  that  training  personnel  should  he  "rolled  in  and  out  of  the  academy  " on  a regular  basis  to 
keep  them  in  touch  with  .street.  Field  training  is  also  an  area  that  should  be  strengthened  in  many 
departments  by  selecting  officers  who  are  have  good  teaching  .skills.  Academy  and  in-service 
training,  he  state.s.  .should  not  he  thought  of  as  separate  entities. 

Delattre  is  on  the  road  a lot.  He 's  frequently  invited  by  law  enforcement  agencies  to  lecture  on  police 
ethics  and  integrity,  and  has  made  .such  appearances  from  coa.st  to  coast,  on  behalf  of  law  enfotte- 
ment  organizations  in  New  York.  California.  Ohio.  Rhode  Island.  Michigan,  North  Carolina  and 
Florida.  He  is  a regular  speaker  at  the  FBI 's  National  Academy  and  National  Police  Executive 
Institute.  Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  speak  are  usually  left  wanting  more  than 
ever  to  go  forth  and  do  the  right  thing.  And  for  Delattiv.  that's  the  essence  of  integrity  - doing  the 
right  thing  even  when  you  know  no  one  else  is  looking. 

A LEN  interview  with 

Prof.  Edwin  J.  Delattre 
of  Boston  University 

Author  of  “Character  & Cops” 

“It’s  long  been  recognized  in  political  philosophy  and  political  theory  that  virtue 
has  a better  chance  of  triumphing  if  you  can  get  virtue  and  self-interest  on 
the  same  side  of  the  ledger,  rather  than  in  conflict  with  each  other.” 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  You’ve  staled  thui  you  arc  “shocked  and  alarmed”  by  educa- 
tional programs  on  ethics  for  police  that  stress  “appearances”  and  “perceptions"  rather  than 
actualities.  Could  you  elaborate? 

DELATTRE:  When  you  leach  people  that  perception  is  everything,  or  the  only  thing  that  matters  is 
how  things  are  perceived  by  somebody  or  other,  you  really  denigrate  reality.  You  claim  that  facts 
don  t matter,  that  the  truth  doesn  t matter,  that  evidence  dtKsn’t  matter,  and  you  end  up  in  a situation 
where  you  have  to  pander  to  whatever  somebody’s  perception  happens  to  be.  I walk  into  the  police 
academies,  and  sometimes  they  have  mirrors  by  the  front  door,  and  on  top  of  the  mirror  is  a sign 
that  teaches  recruits  and  others  that  perception  is  everything,  I recently  worked  for  a department  that 
has  great  problems  of  brutality  and  corruption,  in  their  in-service  education  programs  they  begin 
with  a quote  that  says  perception  is  the  only  thing. 

When  an  institution  supposes  that  perception  is  (he  only  reality,  it  inevitably  becomes  wind- 
blown. because  perceptions  are  fickle.  You  end  up  trying  to  satisfy  everybody  and  not  standing  for 
anything-  Look  at  the  history  in  this  country  of  police  leaders,  precinct  commanders  and  the  like 
who  look  the  other  way  when  there  is  corruption  or  brutality  on  their  own  watch  because  they  think 
it’s  better  for  their  careers  if  it’s  not  discovered  while  they’re  there.  They  place  the  perception  of  a 
clean  operation  above  the  truth  and  above  fidelity  to  the  public  trust.  When  organizations  arc 
slavishly  adoring  of  perceptions,  they  won’t  stand  by  their  own  people,  and  they  won’t  stand  by  the 
public  interest  either.  If  an  organization  tends  to  treat  perception  as  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  and 
to  be  driven  by  — I’ve  had  the  experience  in  some  departments  of  being  on  (he  street  with  cops  in  a 


cruiser,  and  they’ll  see  some  potentially  volatile  situation  on  the  streets,  and  they’ll  just  say,  “I’m 
not  getting  involved  in  that.”  They  know  perfectly  well  that  no  maner  how  good  a job  they  do  if 
they  stop,  it  could  go  south  and  nobody  will  back  them  up.  That’s  what  happens  when  the  adoration 
of  perception  undermines  all  respect  for  reality.  And  to  be  teaching  people  that  good  policing,  good 
law  enforcement  and  fidelity  to  the  public  trust  requires  a slavish  devotion  to  perception  is  as 
dangerous  as  anything  I can  imagine  teaching.  What  1 said  in  the  preface  to  the  book  was.  suppose 
you  perceive  me  as  your  true  and  loyal  friend,  when  in  fact  I’m  a hypocrite  and  a cheat  and  a liar, 
and  the  first  chance  I get  to  take  advantage  of  you  for  my  own  gratification  on  a big  enough  scale. 
I’m  going  to  lake  it.  Now  which  matters  most,  your  mistaken  perception,  or  the  truth  about  it? 

LEN:  Let  s look  a little  further  at  the  idea  you  mentioned  a moment  ago  that  when  honorable  police 
are  convinced  they  cannot  trust  their  leader  to  stand  by  them  in  the  face  of  political  and  media 
pressure,  that  agency  sows  the  seeds  of  its  own  interna!  decline.... 

DELATTRE:  Sure.  The  mission  withers  because  most  of  us  will  not  put  things  that  matter  to  us  at 
risk  unless  we  think  that  people  we  have  a right  to  trust  will  back  us  up. 

LEN:  Let’s  say  you  have  a use-of-force  situation  where  there  are  some  questionable  aspects  to  it. 
and  the  mayor  immediately  comes  out  and  says.  “Yep.  we’re  going  to  indict  the  officer.”  Or  the 
reverse  happens,  where  an  ofiicer  really  has  used  excessive  force,  yet  the  mayor  backs  that  officer 
up  in  the  face  of  public  concern.  What  responsibility  do  you  think  the  leader  of  a city  or  a commu- 
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“If  such  a course  [on  ethics  and  human  dignity]  is  expected  to  stand  ail  by  itself  it’s 
doomed  to  faiiure  because  then  newcomers  get  the  impression  that  it  has  nothing  realiv 
to  do  with. . .the  responsibiiities  they’ii  have  on  a daiiy  basis.  ’’ 


nity  has  in  lenns  of  standing  up  for  reality  rather  than  perception? 

DELATTRE:  The  mayor  is  not  the  chief  of  police,  and  the 
mayor  is  not  the  district  anomey.  When  the  mayor  starts  making 
pronouncements  about  what  they’re  going  to  do  in  specific  cases, 
the  mayor  is  behaving  as  if  he  or  she  were  the  chief  of  police  or 
the  district  attorney.  That’s  impnident.  It’s  a failure  to  understand 
the  boundaries  of  one’s  own  authority  and  responsibility. 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  a police  chief  or  leader  who’s 
responsible  to  a mayor  in  matters  of  policy  can’t  run  a depart- 
ment by  a strategy  of  pre-emptive  capitulation,  by  just  acquiesc- 
ing in  whatever  the  mayor  does,  whether  the  mayor  wants  to 
micromanage  the  department  or  make  all  policy  statements  about 
internal  matters  in  the  department.  A chief  who  will  pre- 
emptively capitulate  has  Just  destroyed  the  possibility  of 
leadership  of  the  department  itself.  Now.  it’s  obviously  a fact  that 
lots  of  political  figures  are  politically  windblown  and  stand  for 
their  own  careers  more  than  they  stand  for  the  public  interest. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  everybody  has  to  bow  to  their  wishes 
when  they’re  out  of  bounds.  A police  chief  who  says.  '‘Well, 
whatever  the  mayor  wants."  has  just  thrown  away  any  hope  the 
department  has  of  living  up  to  the  public  trust. 

LEN:  Looking  back  over  time,  do  you  feel  that  more  police 
leaders  are  losing  their  nerve  when  it  comes  to  going  against 
what  a mayor  wants? 

DELATTRE:  No.  that’s  not  my  impression.  A lot  of  the  police 
chiefs,  superintendents  and  commissioners  that  I know  are  more 
than  reasonably  long  on  courage.  Where  something  that  matters 
to  them  might  be  at  risk,  I don’t  find  that  they  routinely  capitulate 
in  things  that  they  shouldn’t.  Obviously,  1 meet  some  who  do.  and 
sometimes  when  I’m  invited  to  work  with  departments,  it’s 
because  the  leadership  has  gone  awry.  But  as  far  as  the  proposi- 
tion that  somehow  the  police  chiefs  and  commissioners  are  not 
standing  on  the  high  ground  as  much  as  they  used  to  — no.  I 
don’t  see  any  evidence  of  that. 

A reflection  on  society 

LEN:  The  idea  of  maintaining  high  standards  is  central  to  the 
work  that  you’ve  done.  You’ve  heartily  disagreed  with  the  notion 
that  police  wrongdoing  can  be  chalked  up  to  police  reflecting  the 
society  from  which  they  come.  You  go  on  to  say  that  efforts  that 
reduce  police  education  and  training  to  therapy  intended  to  make 
police  sensitive  are  doomed  to  failure.  Could  you  explain  that? 

DELATTRE:  The  first  is  what  I call  the  microcosm  argument, 
which  holds  that  you  have  to  expect  things  like  the  beating  of 
Rodney  King,  or  the  attitudes  of  Mark  Fuhrman  and  things  of 
that  sort,  or  exhibitions  of  incompetence  by  police,  because  you 
have  all  sorts  of  evils  in  society  as  a whole,  including  incompe- 
tence and  bigotry  and  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  use  and  dishonesty 
and  corruption  and  bribery  and  racism  and  sexism  — all  these  ills 
that  humanity  has  always  been  afflicted  with  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  argument  runs  that  you  have  to  expect  to  find  these 
same  things  in  roughly  the  same  proportion  in  any  institution 
that’s  part  of  the  society  because  the  institutions  are  just  a 
microcosm  of  the  society  as  a whole.  That’s  not  true,  of  course. 
People  generally  enter  society  by  being  bom.  but  you  don’t  enter 
a police  department  by  being  bom.  Police  departments  are 
selective,  and  they  are  aulhonzed  and  required  to  be  selective 
precisely  so  they  won’t  be  mere  microcosms  of  the  society.  It’s 
important  for  them  to  be  diverse  in  a variety  of  ways,  including 
linguistic  accomplishments  and  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
people  of  different  language  backgrounds,  and  it’s  important  for 
them  to  know  things  that  matter  to  people,  irrespective  of  color  or 
gender  or  linguistic  or  ethnic  background.  But  that's  very 
different  from  saying,  oh.  well,  it’s  just  a microcosm.  The 
recmitment.  training,  supervision  and  accountability  are  all 
intended  to  say  that  this  institution  and  the  people  in  it  bear  the 
public  trust.  They  have  the  right,  the  authority  and  sometimes  the 
duty  to  abridge  individual  liberty.  For  that  reason,  it  just  won’t  do 
to  say  that  anybody  who  is  a member  of  society  is  fit  to  be  here. 

Now  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  applicant  pools  won’t  reflect 
the  general  composition  and  makeup  of  the  society  as  a whole. 

That  being  said,  the  department  has  to  be  very  good  at  back- 
ground investigations,  job-related  relevant  considerations  in  the 
fimess  of  people  in  terms  of  talent,  in  terms  of  accomplishment, 
in  terms  of  character,  habits  of  behavior  and  the  rest  that  befit 
them  to  accept  responsibility  that  affects  profoundly  the  lives  of 
others,  who  will  also  be  dependent  on  them  in  grim,  demanding, 
challenging  services.  Now  the  business  of  therapy  is  that  therapy 
treats  people  as  patients.  Education  treats  people  as  students.  If 
you’ve  got  some  lesson  that  needs  to  be  taught  in  the  department, 
the  people  ought  to  be  treated  as  students,  not  as  patients  as  if 


there  were  something  wrong  with  them.  The  worst  sorts  of  things 
that  happen  in  a generic  way  are  that  somebody  in  the  department 
does  something  wrong  as  a racist  or  u sexist  or  in  some  other  way 
that  does  not  befit  anybody  in  a position  of  public  trust,  and  the 
department  immediately  treats  everybody  as  though  they  need 
therapy,  thereby  imputing  to  them  attitudes,  beliefs  and  the  like 
that  they  may  not  have  at  all.  If  you  start  treating  police  as 
patients  in  need  of  some  cure  where  you  haven’t  any  evidence 
that  that’s  true  at  all.  you  just  ruin  the  possibility  of  education. 

LEN:  A recent  survey  by  Law  Enforcement  News  of  police 
department  policies  regarding  applicants’  prior  drug  use  seemed 
to  suggest  a consensus  view  that  departments  would  find  it  all  but 
impossible  to  recruit  if  they  had  policies  barring  any  prior  use  of 
drugs  at  any  time  in  an  applicant’s  past.  What  are  the  implica- 
tions of  a dilemma  like  this? 

DELATTRE:  It  helps  to  distinguish  what’s  in  character  for  a 
person  from  what  isn’t.  All  of  us  were  young  once,  and  some  of 
us  still  are.  Gilbert  Highet.  the  great  Classicist  at  Columbia,  was 
right  to  say  that  many  of  the  problems  of  the  young  are  attribut- 
able to  their  youth.  All  of  us.  I take  it.  have  done  things  in  our 
youth  that  we  are  ashamed  of  and  that  we  wish  we  hadn’t  done. 
The  question  is  whether  behavior  that  is  indifferent  to  the  well- 
being of  others,  indifferent  to  destruction  of  oneself  and  the  like, 
is  in  character  for  a person  or  out  of  character.  1 mean,  that 
somebody  does  something  once  that's  out  of  character  is  not  by 
any  means  sufficient  grounds  to  say.  well,  this  person  could  never 
be  fit  to  bear  a public  trust.  I don’t  know  whether  it’s  true  that 
applicant  pools  would  be  made  impossible  if  everybody  were 


disqualified  who  had  ever  used  an  illegal  drug  at  all.  The 
numbers  of  people  might  be  considerably  reduced,  and  I don’t 
judge  that  to  be  a good  thing  by  any  means,  I know  young  men 
and  women  who  experimented  with  marijuana,  who  smoked  it  a 
few  times,  and  who  then  realized  that-  it  was  inimical  to  what  they 
aspired  to  as  people  and  quit.  I don't  view  them  as  somehow  unfit 
to  bear  the  public  trust.  They  regret  what  they  did.  So  I don’t 
think  anybody  should  have  a formula  that  says  any  illegal  drug 
use  and  you're  simply  unfit  to  work  here. 

Where  the  drug  use  has  been  habitual,  long  term,  or  in 
character  for  the  person,  a lot  of  other  very  unattractive,  unap- 
pealing kinds  of  behavior  are  also  going  to  be  in  character  for 
that  person.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  one  wants  to  be  very  careful 
about  admitting  anyone  to  public  service  where  indifference  to 
the  safely  and  well-being  of  others,  indifference  to  the  law  has 
been  shown  to  be  in  character.  Obviously  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  says  you  can’t  disqualify  anyone  who  has  been 
addicted  and  has  had  treatment  and  is  now  clean.  It’s  a tremen- 
dously unwise  feature  of  law  to  treat  the  acquisition  of  a bad 
habit  as  if  it  were  a congenital  disability.  But  even  the  law 
doesn’t  have  the  implication  that,  if  a person  has  shown  bad 
habits  to  be  in  character,  that  the  person  has  to  be  accepted  for 
employment.  The  risk,  of  course,  is  that  there  arc  departments 
where  the  legal  counsel  and  the  leadership  of  the  department  are 
so  frightened  of  ADA  that  they  just  don’t  want  to  know  about 
histories  of  prior  use.  and  that’s  effectively  to  say,  ’’Well,  we're 
going  to  require  the  public  to  trust  people  that  we  don’t  have  any 
idea  whether  the  people  deserve  to  be  trusted.’’  That’s  a failure  of 
leadership  on  a grand  scale. 

LEN:  Many  departments  around  the  country  use  psychological 
tests  and  background  checks  to  get  a suitable  recruit.  To  the 
extent  that  departments  do  not  skimp  on  this  process,  do  you 
think  such  testing  works? 

DELATTRE:  My  experience  is  that  it  can  give  you  pretty  much 
the  information  you  need  to  find  somebody  who  is  obviously  and 
dramatically  unqualified  and  unfit  for  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office.  1 don’t  know  that  they  can  be  relied  on  for  anything  much 
more  subtle  than  that.  There  are  probably  people  who  know 
better  than  I do.  but  I've  never  seen  evidence  that  they  could  cut 
to  a finer  grain  than  that.  The  background  investigation  con- 
ducted by  really  good  investigators,  the  personal  interview 
conducted  by  people  who  know  what  kinds  of  attitudes,  disposi- 
tions and  habits,  what  kinds  of  judgment  and  communication  are 
really  essential  to  effective  policing  — those  things  strike  me  as 
enormously  important,  even  irreplaceable.  So  does  real  vigilance 


in  the  course  of  training,  not  only  academy  trtuning.  but  field 
training  and  subsequent  supervision  dunng  a probationary  [Kiiod, 
Tho«  things  have  to  be  done  by  {voplc  who  roully  know  what 
they  re  doing  and  who  know  what  to  linik  for.  and  luy  experience 
IS  that  that's  a much  more  refined  way  of  finding  out  everything 
you  need  to  know  than  a mere  psychological  lest. 

How  to  teach  ethics 

LEN:  When  it  come.s  to  training  and  ethics,  what  kind  ot 
program  would  you  recommend?  Do  you  think  a special  course 
in  ethics  IS  the  way  to  go  in  police  academy  truining? 

DELATTRE:  It’s  perfectly  all  nght  to  have  a course  devoted  to 
constitutional  hentage  and  the  obligations  of  police  under  the 
Constitution,  and  what  mi  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
means  in  daily  life.  You  can  explain  ihe  pnnciple  of  human 
dignity  and  how  the  idea  of  minimum  necessary  force  follows 
fixim  it,  and  so  on.  But  if  such  n course  is  expected  to  stand  all  by 
itself,  it’s  doomed  to  failure  because  then  the  newcomers  get  the 
impression  that  it  has  nothing  really  to  do  with  the  rest  of  their 
training  and  the  responsibilities  they’ll  have  on  a daily  basis. 
They  will  treat  the  ethics  sessions  as  irrelevant  to  what  they 
really  know  to  be  policing.  TTiere  has  to  be  a resonance  between 
what  you  do  in  any  course  on  ethics  and  what’s  done  in  all  ihe 
other  courses  in  pnigrams  of  education.  So,  for  example,  when 
you  explain  to  people  that  you’re  trying  to  make  them  competent 
with  respect  to  policy  and  practice  as  it  relates,  say.  to  traffic 


accept  the  du«y  to  become  good  at  the  fulfillment  of  those 
responsibilities.  This  is  something  you  need  to  know,  you  need  to 
be  competent  at  it  in  order  to  be  good  at  your  duties,  so  that 
becoming  competent  in  these  mutters  has  ethical  consequences. 
That  kind  of  resonance  is  essential  to  affecting  the  culture  of  the 
institution  and  the  expectations  of  the  people  who  work  in  it  in 
the  right  way. 

The  other  thing  is  that  ethics  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

You  can  talk  about  ethics  till  doomsday;  there's  no  evidence  that 
any  course  on  ethics  ever  taught  in  human  history  made  anybody 
a better  person.  I know  lots  of  philosophers  who  are  very  good  in 
all  sorts  of  reasoning  about  ethical  problems  and  dilemmas,  but  I 
wouldn’t  trust  them  as  far  as  I could  throw  them.  And  it’s  not  just 
a conceptual  matter;  it's  a matter  of  disposition,  of  respect  for 
persons,  of  not  being  so  fixused  on  your  own  self-gratification 
that  you’re  willing  to  manipulate  others  and  deceive  them  and  the 
rest.  In  practice,  people  arc  most  affected  by  considerations  of 
ethics  when  they  see  people  who  arc  just  quietly  and 
una.ssumingly  decent,  and  that  matters  more  than  any  course  in 
ethics  that  was  ever  taught. 

LEN:  All  the  time,  it  seems,  events  occur  that  have  a national 
impact  on  policing  — the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  being  one  recent 
notable  example.  What  changes  in  policing  do  you  see  as  a result 
of  that  case? 

DELATTRE:  In  the  third  edition  of  ‘‘Character  and  Cops"  I 
included  a chapter  on  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  and  race,  and  I asked 
the  question.  "What  new  lessons  were  there  for  police  to  Icom 
from  the  trial  and  the  verdict  and  ti.s  aftcniuith?”  The  conclusion 
that  I reached  was  that  there  arc  no  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
that  trial  or  the  aftermath  — there  are  only  old  lessons  to  be 
remembered.  I go  into  some  detail  as  to  what  those  lessons  are. 
all  of  which  are  known  to  police  who  take  their  work  seriously: 
about  fair-mindedness  toward  the  public,  about  the  imperative  for 
justice  that’s  embedded  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution;  about 
the  imperative  for  honesty,  not  giving  false  testimony,  filing  false 
reporl.s,  committing  perjury,  and  so  on.  What  one  sees  in  that 
trial,  as  in  others,  is  people  in  various  responsibitities,  not  just 
police,  who  don’t  take  those  ideals  of  justice  and  honesty  and  so 
on  very  seriously.  Tltc  trial  doesn't  teach  us  anything  new  about 
the  media  and  their  capacity  to  be  irrational  and  to  act  with 
indifference  to  the  public  interest.  It  doesn’t  teach  us  anything 
new  about  prosecutors  who  don't  do  the  homework  they  ought  to 
do.  It  doesn't  teach  us  anything  new  about  judges  who  are  not 
really  in  control  of  their  own  courtrooms.  It  doesn't  teach  us 
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anything  new  about  the  length  of  trials  of  people  who  are  accused 
of  murdering  members  of  their  own  family.  It  doesn't  teach  us 
anything  new  about  Junes  that  make  decisions  so  fast  that  the 
plausibility  of  deliberauon  is  minimal.  No  new  lessons  in  this. 

The  greatest  danger,  I think,  from  the  trial  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  media  ponrayed  all  of  us  as  if  we  were  mere  members 
of  groups,  and  not  individual  human  beings.  It  was  a.s  if  every- 
body who  is  one  color  has  to  think  this,  and  everybody  who's 
another  color  ha.s  to  think  that.  You  end  up>with  this  proliferation 
of  stereotypes  of  people  as  mere  members  of  groups  with  no 
individual  responsibility,  no  individual  autonomy,  no  individual 
independence  of  Judgment,  no  real  significance  as  an  individual 
human  being.  That's  inimical  to  everything  the  United  Slates  is 
intended,  at  its  best,  to  serve.  It's  inimical  to  the  Bill  of  Right.v. 

It's  inimical  to  the  idea  that  everybody,  as  an  individual,  is 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.  In  the  chapter  1 uiged  that  we  had  to 
be  able  to  recognize  individuals  as  human  beings,  and  nut  as 
mere  members  of  groups  identified  by  color  or  ethnicity  or 
gender  or  nulivc-language  background,  and  (hat  if  the  Simpson 
trial  didn't  remind  us  of  that,  we  were  losing  an  opportunity  for 
good  reflection  on  what  count.s  most. 

LEN:  In  that  vein,  over  the  past  few  years  policing  has  expen- 
cnccd  a number  of  reverse  discrimination  cases  in  (he  area  of 
promotions.  SVhai  arc  (he  ethical  issue.s  that  surround  affirmative 
action  goals? 

DELAITRE:  I've  been  concerned  about  affirmative  action  as  a 
matter  of  law  and  policy  lor  a long  time,  and  I said  in  the  first 
edition  of  "Character  and  Cops"  in  m88  that  I was  opposed  to 
affirmative  action  because  I believed  that  rights  inhere  in 
individuals  and  not  in  groups.  I feared  that  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tory Justice  for  people  who  hud  not  suffered  any  identifiable 
wrong  would  produce  great  and  understandable  resentments  that 
would  hurt  institutions  intended  to  serve  the  public.  1 also  urged 
that  no  mutter  what  the  law  was,  whether  it  supported  affirmative 
action,  required  alfirmulivc  action  or  not,  that  when  you  entered  a 
high  culling  like  policing,  you  had  a duly  to  make  the  very  best  of 
it  under  the  terms  the  law  allowed,  and  if  you  really  didn’t  have 
the  stomach  for  that,  you  ought  to  pick  a less  demanding  line  of 
work.  I pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  not  something 
about  the  imputation  of  had  motives  or  accusations  against 
people. 

Some  of  the  best  people  I've  ever  known  believe  that  I'm 
wrong  about  affirmative  action.  In  the  years  since  then,  some  of 
iJic  authors  of  affirmative  action,  like  Joseph  Califano,  have 
argued  that  the  lime  for  afTirmalive  action  has  pas.sed.  I think 
they're  right  about  that.  So  while  I insist  that  departments,  in 
order  to  serve  the  public  faithfully,  need  to  pursue  real  diversity.  I 
don't  think  it  ought  to  be  done  so  that  it  adversely  affects  merit- 1 
don’t  think  it  has  to  affect  merit  adversely  in  the  slightest.  If  you 
combine  the  expectation  of  rapid  expansion  of  a department  with 
a residency  requirement,  thereby  druniaticully  limiting  your 
applicant  pool,  there  is,  as  we’ve  seen  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
Slates,  a great  nsk  that  the  standards  will  be  thrown  to  the  winds. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  anybody's  color  or  anybody’s 
ethnic  or  gender  characteristics;  it  has  to  do  with  limiting  the  pool 
dramatically,  and  then  taking  people  irrespective  of  color  or 
gender  who  are  simply  not  fit  to  bear  the  public  trust.  It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  you’re  white  or  black  or  what  you  are.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  kind  of  wise  leader  dealing  with  a diverse  public  is 
going  to  recognize  that  the  mission  of  the  police  can’t  be  fulfilled 
without  very  good  people  who  arc  capable  of  communicating 
with  the  public  and  of  being  in  service  and  of  being  welcomed  by 
the  public.  But  my  own  experience  and  my  own  work  as  a 
philosopher  militates  against  aflimralivc  action. 

Riding  a cycle? 

LEN:  For  most  people,  it  would  seem,  the  No.  1 ethical  issue  in 
policing  is  that  of  corruption.  There  are  those  observers  who  have 
suggested  that  police  corruption  within  a department  is  a cyclical 
thing  — here  in  New  York,  for  example,  it  seems  to  be  a 20-year 
cycle.  Would  you  agree? 

DELATTRE:  I think  that's  silly.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are 
major  discoveries  every  20  years  or  so.  But  Ule  things  that  the 
Mollen  Commission  discovered,  and  that  the  New  York  Police 
Department  discovered  in  the  first  place  that  led  to  the  Mollen 
Commission,  they  didn't  wail  20  years  to  happen.  Some  of  those 
things  had  been  going  on,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  arc  still 
going  on.  I’ve  worked  in  investigations  and  cases  of  corruption 
and  the  falsification  of  evidence  and  so  on  — I worked  on  one 
not  long  ago  where  from  the  time  it  was  discovered  to  the  time 
where  it  began,  there  was  a span  of  1 1 years.  It  wasn't  that  the 
department  was  in  no  way  vigilant  about  those  things;  it  was  not 
all  that  easy  to  discover.  But  the  idea  that  it  Just  explodes  into 
conuplion  every  20  years  or  so  seems  to  me  nonsense.  Some  of 


the  patterns  in  the  ways  of  introducing  people  into  corruption 
have  been  long-standing.  Anybody  who  thinks  you're  going  to 
take  a big  institution  and  that  any  kind  of  reform  is  going  to 
eliminate  all  the  corruption  in  it  and  leave  no  place  where  the  soil 
is  fertile  for  the  growth  of  corruption,  anybody  who  thinks  that 
doesn't  understand  human  nature  and  doesn’t  understand  human 
institutions. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  police  departments  do  a good  Job  of  policing 
themselves? 

DELATTRE:  I think  some  don't.  Some  of  them  are  awful  at  it. 
Some  have  long  histories  of  not  policing  themselves  at  all.  Others 
arc  assiduous  and  conscientious  at  it.  irrespective  of  their  size, 
and,  I would  infer  from  my  work  with  them,  have  very  low  levels 
of  corruption  within  them.  Nothing  that  resembles  institutional- 
ized corruption.  But  what  have  you  got,  15,000  police  depart- 
ments in  the  country?  Anybody  who  tries  to  generalize  about 
their  condition  with  respect  to  resistance  to  corruption,  or  peer 
pressure  that  weighs  against  corruption  rather  than  in  its  favor, 
anybody  who  tries  to  generalize  about  that  is  at  risk,  save  in  one 
respect.  And  that  is,  in  most  of  the  departments  I've  ever  worked 
with,  (he  idea  that  some  substantial  majority  of  the  sworn  and 
civilian  people  were  dirty  would  be  Just  a canard.  There’s  nothing 
that  would  have  persuaded  me  to  think  that  with  respect  to  most 
dcparimeni-s.  I've  seen  a handful  that  I thought  were  pretty  much 
dirty  through  and  through,  but  not  many. 

LEN:  Generally  speaking,  the  corruption  of  the  1970s  was  a type 
that  manifested  itself  around  greed.  With  the  '80s  and  '90s  it 
seemed  to  change,  so  that  greed  went  hand  in  hand  with  brutality. 
For  example,  where  in  the  70s.  an  officer  may  have  been  paid  to 
look  away  while  a drug  dealer  or  a vice  operation  conducted 
business,  now  the  officer  might  be  Just  as  likely  beat  up  the  drug 
dealer  in  addition  to  taking  his  money  and  drugs.  Do  you  see 
anything  in  that? 

DELATTRE:  In  the  21  years  I've  been  working  for  the  police. 
I've  .seen  it  both  ways  all  along,  much  of  it  related  to  selfishness 


and  self-deception.  Lots  of  people  who  are  greedy  are  able  to 
convince  themselves  that  they're  not,  and  they  convince 
themselves  that  everybody  else  is  getting  some  and  they’re  not. 
and  they're  making  all  the  sacrifices,  and  they're 
underappreciated,  underpaid,  and  so  what's  the  difference  if  they 
take  a little.  They're  grass  eaters  for  the  most  part.  Sometimes 
people  are  able  to  deceive  themselves  by  saying,  well,  I’m 
dealing  out  punishment.  The  criminal  Justice  system  doesn’t 
work;  the  courts  don’t  work,  any  guys  are  back  on  the  street 
before  we  finish  the  paperwork,  and  so  I’m  not  only  going  to  rip 
them  off;  I'm  going  to  give  them  a little  dose  of  what  they 
deserve  in  addition.  But  notice  that  those  are  tandem  kinds  of 
self-deception,  and  ways  of  giving  oneself  power  to  which  one 
has  no  right.  That  doesn't  mean  that  everyone  who’s  capable  of 
self-deception  is  going  to  think  of  it  for  himself.  Once  you  gel 
things  popping  up.  people  of  weak  or  bad  character  are  likely  to 
take  on  those  ways  of  doing  things  themselves.  I can't  remember 
the  first  time  I saw  corruption  conjoined  with  brutality,  but  it 
must  be  at  least  15  years  ago.  I don't  think  there's  anything  new 
about  it. 

Super  vision 

LEN:  What  about  the  role  of  supervisory  officers  when  it  comes 
to  making  sure  that  there  isn’t  any  corruption  and  that  the  officers 
under  them  are  kept  at  a pretty  high  level  of  ethics  and  integrity? 

DELATTRE:  Clarity  and  open  ears  are  the  most  important 
things.  That  is  to  say.  you  have  to  listen  to  others.  You  have  to  be 
in  communication  with  them  and  paying  attention  to  them.  You 
have  to  be  explicit  about  your  expectations,  rooted  in  the  policies 
of  the  department,  nothing  tongue  in  cheek.  I've  seen  people  beat 
up  suspects  in  custody  when  there  was  no  chance  that  their 
superv  isors  didn’t  know  it.  You  stop  them  and  say.  "Wail  a 
minute,  what  do  you  think  you're  doing;  this  is  against  the  law; 
it  s against  policy.  Stop  right  now."  They  don’t  care  whether  it's 
illegal;  they  Just  want  the  results.  Given  the  slightest  impression 
that  that’s  true  is  a license  for  wrongdoing  and  exceeding  one’s 
authority.  This  doesn’t  mean  fulminating  about  standards  and  all 
that.  It  means  forging  a department  in  which  the  voice  of 
recruitment,  the  voice  of  academy  training,  the  voice  of  field 


training,  the  voice  of  supervision  all  the  way  to  the  lop  is  one 
voice,  and  the  ways  of  behaving  are  one  way  of  behaving  with 
respect  to  matters  of  character  and  integrity.  This  is  how  we  do 
things  here;  this  is  how  I do  things  here  in  the  interest  of  justice 
and  public  service  that  can  be  trusted.  It's  not  only  that  the  price 
of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance;  it's  that  the  price  of  decent 
supervision  is  paying  attention,  listening  to  your  people  about 
what  they’re  up  against  and  seeing  what  you  can  do  to  make  their 
responsibilities  meetable  by  them.  And  it  surely  requires  neither 
looking  the  other  way  nor  behaving  in  ways  so  that  subordinates 
can  say,  "Well,  he  gels  all  upset  when  we  take  a cup  of  coffee, 
but  look  what  he  does?”  You  can't  self-righteously  set  an 
example;  you  have  to  be  a particular  kind  of  person  and  hope  that 
others  will  look  to  you  and  say.  "Yeah,  this  person  really  rings 
true  when  he  says,  'We  don’t  take,  we  don't  beat  up  on  suspects 
in  custody,  we  don't  falsify  reports.'  Thai’s  Just  exactly  the  way 
the  person  really  is.”  There’s  no  other  way  to  achieve  that  that 
I've  ever  heard  of. 

LEN:  We  know  of  some  departments  where  police  chiefs  have 
sent  letters  to  local  chains  like  7-11.  asking  them  — not  always 
successfully  — not  to  give  free  coffee  to  officers.  What  can  a 
chief  do  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  private  sector  to  stop  this. 

Or  maybe  before  we  get  to  that,  what  makes  the  idea  of  free 
coffee  such  a big  deal? 

DELATTRE:  Well,  there  are  people  who  claim  that  the  free  cup 
of  coffee  is  a slippery  slope,  and  everybody  who  starts  that  way 
ends  up  taking  bribes.  Thai's  perfect  nonsense;  it  isn’t  true.  I 
know  lots  of  cops  who  take  a free  cup  of  coffee  and  don't  take  a 
free  meal,  and  certainly  wouldn't  take  a bribe.  But  it  has  its  risks. 
You're  in  a place,  you're  likely  to  go  there  more  often,  so  they 
get  better  protection  than  others.  There  are  unfairnesses  that 
result  from  it.  There  are  also  public  resentments  when  people  see 
that  somebody  gels  something  free,  lots  of  them  will  realize  that 
they’re  paying  for  it.  I’ve  encouraged  police  that  if  something  is 
free,  leave  a lip  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  price  of  the  meal. 
Likewise  for  the  cup  of  coffee.  If  you  have  a cup  of  coffee,  and 
they  won't  take  the  money,  leave  a tip  there  for  the  service 


person.  As  far  as  the  chiefs,  better  than  a letter,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  be  meeting  with  business  people,  saying:  "Look,  here  are 
the  effects  of  giving  things  to  the  police  free  or  at  a discount. 
They  are  not  good  things  for  the  public  interest,  and  they  are  not 
good  things  for  the  police  department.  I'd  be  grateful  if  you 
wouldn't  do  it.  If  you  persist  in  it.  I’m  going  to  tell  my  people 
that  they  aren't  ever  to  leave  their  precinct  to  go  to  a place  that 
gives  discounts  or  freebies.” 

But  a sense  of  proportion  is  required  in  this.  I've  worked  with 
departments  where  things  were  in  pretty  good  shape,  and  it  made 
sense  to  lake  on  gratuities  of  a modest  sort.  I've  worked  in  other 
departments  where  the  problems  of  corruption  and  brutality  were 
far  greater.  A person  who  lakes  on  the  free-cup-of-coffee  issue 
under  those  circumstances  has  no  sense  of  proportion.  As  a 
leader,  you’re  only  likely  to  have  an  agenda  of  four  or  five  things 
that  you  have  any  hope  of  accomplishing  in  several  years  If  you 
squander  your  assets  on  what  are  relative  trifles,  given  the 
circumstances  of  your  department,  you  won’t  get  to  any  of  the 
major  issues.  So  how  far  I would  press  on  small-scale  gratuities 
depends  very  much  on  the  circumstances  of  the  department 
involved. 

Where  the  rookies  meet  the  road 

LEN:  You  observed  earlier  how  a department  has  to  speak  with 
one  voice  from  recruitment  to  academy  Gaining,  in-service 
traimng,  and  all  the  way  up  the  line.  Yet  there's  always  been  this 
phenomenon  in  policing  where  a person  goes  through  the 
academy  and  learns  what  to  do  and  how' to  act,  and  then  they  go 
into  the  field,  and  they’re  told.  "Well,  that's  what  the  academy 
says,  but,  this  is  how  it’s  really  done.”  What  can  a department  do 
to  bridge  that  gap? 

DELATTRE:  1 think  it's  a very  good  idea  to  roll  people  in  and 
out  of  academy  Jobs  so  that  they’re  current  on  the  streets.  Yet  you 
have  academy  faculty,  who  are  so  distant  ftxim  the  streets  that  it 
will  be  credible  to  recruits  when  FTOs  say.  "Yeah,  you  heard  that 
from  so-and-so.  but  so-and-so  hasn't  been  on  the  streets  in  15 
years  and  doesn’t  know  what’s  going  on  out  here."  The  recruit  is 
going  to  listen  to  the  FTO.  If  you’re  rolling  people  in  and  out  of 
the  academy  so  they’re  currem.  if  you’re  bringing  people  into  the 


'There  are  people  who  claim  that  the  free  cup  of  coffee  is  a slippery  slope, 
and  everybody  who  starts  that  way  ends  up  taking  bribes.  That’s  perfect 
nonsense:  it  isn’t  true. ...  But  it  has  its  risks.” 
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“Sometimes  you  can  show  the  better  light  in  which  internal 
affairs  deserves  to  be  cast  by  showing  how  unappealing  the 
alternatives  are.  ” 


academy  people  whose  performance  on  ihe  street  is  distin- 
guished. whether  of  rank  or  of  experience  as  master  officers, 
talking  about  the  way  things  should  be  done  on  the  street  and  the 
way  they  do  them,  the  question  of  credibility  is  met  head-on  and 
early.  The  other  thing  is  that  FTOs  and  academy  people  ought  to 
be  meeting  together,  talking  about  common  purposes.  That  means 
that  FTOs  and  academy  people  have  to  be  very  carefully  chosen. 
There  are  departments  where  the  FTO  job  is  nothing  but  a 5- 
percent,  6-percent,  7-percent  salary  increase,  and  they  don't  take 
into  account  in  any  serious  way  whether  the  FTO  has  any  skills 
as  a teacher  or  is  particularly  deft  at  anticipating  the  sorts  of 
things  that  go  wrong  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  and  matura- 
tion of  a police  officer.  Closer  ties  between  supervisors  to  whom 
FTOs  are  accountable  and  academy  supervisors  and  to  both  the 
FTOs  and  the  academy  teachers  are  salutary.  But  as  long  as  you 
think  of  it  as  two  different  and  distinct  enterprises,  where  you've 
got  the  academy  and  you’ve  got  the  field,  you  lose. 

LEN:  A number  of  European  police  systems  start  with  an 
academy  and  field  training  period  that  is  at  least  two  years  long. 
Do  you  think  that  might  be  a good  approach  for  American  police 
to  look  at? 

DELATTRE:  I'd  welcome  it;  it  puts  real  flesh  on  the  idea  of  in- 
service  education  and  training,  and  it  gives  a natural  coherence  to 
the  academy  and  the  street.  There’s  a sense  in  which  there’s  more 
to  talk  about  once  the  newcomers  have  been  out  there  a while. 

It’s  expensive  doing  that,  and  for  lots  of  departments  where 
retirements  are  a big  factor  and  rapid  expansion  is  a big  factor, 
that  would  be  very  hard  to  accomplish,  which  means  that, 
however  good  the  idea  is.  lots  of  places  in  this  country  simply 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it.  But  that  doesn't  forestall  them  from 
very  good  integration  of  academy  and  field  training  and  supervi- 
sion. 

Welcome  to  the  family 

LEN:  In  many  police  departments,  the  internal  affairs  unit  Is 
treated  like  a bastard  child.  In  New  York  City,  to  cite  one 


example,  when  they  were  revamping  internal  affairs  after  the 
Mollcn  Commission  hearings,  many  good  officers  opted  to  retire 
rather  than  accept  reassignment  to  Internal  Affairs,  Is  there 
anything  that  internal  affairs  can  do.  or  can  anything  be  done  for 
them,  to  address  this  state  of  affairs? 

DELATTRE:  It’s  long  been  recogmred  in  political  philosophy 
and  political  theory  that  virtue  has  a better  chance  of  triumphing 
if  you  can  get  virtue  and  self-interest  on  the  same  side  of  the 
ledger,  rather  than  in  conflict  with  each  other.  One  of  the  smarter 
things  that  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  did  was  to 
make  internal  affairs  assignments  a gateway  to  attractive 
investigative  assignments  in  other  areas:  organized  crime, 
homicide,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  that's  a good  idea.  It  won’t 
apply  that  much  to  people  who  arc  eligible  to  retire  and  would 
rather  retire  than  be  associated  with  internal  affairs.  But  it  does 
have  a significant  prospect  for  people  who  are  not  neanng 
retirement.  That  sort  of  thing  seems  to  me  essential. 

No  matter  how  conscientiously  internal  affairs  is  run,  and  no 
matter  how  fair  it  is  to  the  personnel  in  the  department.  I'm  not 
convinced  that  it’s  possible  to  overcome  a certain  resistance  to 
internal  affairs,  or  a certain  resolve  not  to  be  part  of  it.  Most  of 
what  I do  in  talking  with  police  about  internal  affairs  is  to  say. 
look,  you  really  have  a choice  between  responsible  and  conscien- 
tious investigations  of  alleged  wrongdoing  in  your  own  institu- 
tion. or  letting  somebody  else  do  it.  And  there's  a very  great  risk 
that  the  people  from  the  outside  who  do  it.  if  you  don’t  do  it  well 
yourselves,  are  going  to  have  political  ambitions  of  their  own  or 
agendas  of  their  own  that  are  not  very  compatible  with  the  idea  of 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.  You’ve  got  to  decide  which  you 
think  is  a)  likely  to  yield  a better  department,  and  b)  likely  to 
yield  greater  fairness  to  you.  I think  that  when  you  cast  it  in  those 
lights,  and  say  to  people  look,  it’s  eiiher/or.  it’s  not  going  to  be 
neither.  It’s  not  as  though  you’re  going  to  be  spared  this,  that  if 
you  didn’t  have  internal  affairs  things  were  somehow  going  to  be 
better.  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  investigations,  things  are  likely 
to  be  a good  bit  worse,  and  a good  bit  more  public,  and  with  a 
good  bit  of  irresponsibility  thrown  into  the  bargain.  So  sometimes 
you  can  show  the  better  light  in  which  internal  affairs  deserves  to 


be  cast  by  showing  how  unappealing  the  ultcmativcs  are. 

LEN:  At  a recent  panel  discussion,  someone  in  the  audience 
interpreted  your  work  by  saying,  in  essence,  that  you  believe 
highly  ethical  officcri  are  bom.  not  made  Your  reaction? 

DELATl'RE:  Nothing  could  be  funher  from  the  tniih.  Every- 
thing in  my  work  explains  that  character  is  second  nature,  not 
first  nature.  Our  character  is  the  disposition  and  habits  we  acquire 
by  luck,  by  guidance,  by  training  over  time  — and  some  by 
accident.  Nobody's  bom  with  habits,  but  everybixly’s  bom  a 
creature  of  iiiiitation  and  a creature  who  will  fonn  habits.  Indeed, 
the  overwhelming  question  is  what  kind  of  habits  and  disposi- 
tions we  acquire,  how  we  think  of  others,  how  we  think  of 
ourselves,  whether  wc  acquire  habits  and  dispositions  of  justice 
and  temperance  and  counige  and  of  refusing  to  manipulate  others 
for  our  own  gratification  by  deception.  Those  arc  all  things  that 
are  achieved  and  acquired.  I don't  know  who  was  representing 
my  work,  but  for  lietter  or  worse,  the  person  didn't  understand  a 
bit  of  what  my  work  is  about. 

Coming  up  in  LEN: 
What  the  FBI  wants  local 
law  enforcement  to  know 
about  its  new  and 
improved  fingerprint 
identification  system. 

Only  in  Imw  Enforcement  News. 
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Everything  you  always  wanted  to  know 
about  how  to  make  sure  your  written 
entrance  exams  are  fair,  valid  and  reliable 


‘By  Fred  M.  Kanisun 

It’s  thai  lime  of  year  again.  Perhaps  your  eli- 
gibility list  has  expired.  Maybe  you  recently  re- 
ceived a Federal  grant  to  hire  more  oftlccrs.  What- 
ever the  reason,  it’s  time  for  another  entrance 
exam. 

Job  applicant  testing  can  strike  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  even  the  most  courageous  police  officers 
— if  they  happen  to  be  in  charge  of  ensuring  that 
their  department's  procedures  and  examinations 
comply  with  a mynad  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
statutes.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  several  play- 
ers in  the  testing  game,  often  including  the  city 
attorney,  city  manager,  labor  olficials.  personnel 
and  training  division  rcprcscntutivcs  and  Civil  Ser- 
vice commi.ssioncrs.  You  need  help,  and  you  need 
it  now. 

Tltis  article  is  just  what  you’ve  been  looking 
for  all  these  years.  Here  you  will  learn  everything 
you  always  wanted  (and  needed)  to  know  about 
choosing  a written  entrance  examination,  and  en- 
suring that  you  can  defend  this  component  of  your 
hiring  process  in  the  face  of  a legal  challenge.  You 
will  learn  to  face  without  fear  such  terms  as  va- 
lidity, reliability,  fairness  and  adverse  impact.  You 
will  also  learn  how  to  actually  conduct  the  analy- 
ses needed  to  defend  your  use  of  a written  en- 
trance examination. 

Why  should  1 test? 

What  types  of  te.sts  should  I use? 

What  impact  will  the  tests  have  on 
my  job  applicant  pool? 

In  order  to  start  your  journey  into  testing  on 
the  nghi  foot,  it's  important  to  understand  why 
you  need  to  test  your  job  applicants.  Believe  it  or 


not,  the  reason  is  not  “because  Civil  Service  says 
I have  to.” 

Welcome  to  industrial/Organizational  Psychol- 
ogy 101 . This  IS  your  first  day  of  class. 

The  field  of  industrial/organizational  psychol- 
ogy has  hud  an  enormous  impact  on  our  workforce. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  science,  I/O  psychologists 


developed  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Apti- 
tude Battery  (ASVAB)  to  successfully  assess  the 
skills  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  World  War  II 
inductees  and  ensure  the  efficient  placement  of 
personnel  throughout  the  military  organization. 
Based  on  Uie  success  of  the  military  testing  pro- 
grams, I/O  psychologists  working  for  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  developed  the  General  Ap- 
titude Tfest  Battery  (GATE),  which  is  now  in  use 
for  selecting  employees  into  Federal  jobs.  Today, 
I/O  psychologists  routinely  develop  both  custom- 
ized and  off-the-shelf  examinations  to  assess  the 
.skills  and  personality  characteristics  of  applicants 
for  nearly  all  jobs  in  our  economy. 

I/O  psychologists  have  long  known  that  a bet- 
ter match  between  employee  knowledge,  skills, 
abilities  and  interests  and  the  requirements  of  their 
particular  jobs  will  result  in  more  satisfied,  pro- 
ductive employees.  This  is  apparent  not  only  in 
reduced  turnover  rates,  but  also  in  higher  levels  of 


customer  and  employee  satisfaction  and  increased 
productivity  and  job-performance  ratings.  The  two 
types  of  written  entrance  examinations  you  need 
to  use  are  basic  skills  tests  and  personality/psy- 
chological tests. 

Basic  skills  tests  measure  ability.  This  ability 
can  be  broken  down  into  things  like  problem-solv- 


ing (cognitive)  ability,  interpersonal  communica- 
tions. specific  skills,  etc.  These  ability  tests  will 
all  be  predictive  of  what  an  employee  is  capable 
of  doing  on  the  job.  I call  this  the  “can  do”  com- 
ponent of  testing.  Equally  important,  however,  is 
the  “will  do”  component.  Personality  tests,  inter- 
est inventories,  attitude  assessments,  etc.,  are  all 
examples  of  written  instruments  we  can  use  to 
determine  what  a person  will  do  on  the  job. 

By  combining  measures  of  skill  and  ability 
with  measures  of  personality  and  motivation,  we 
can  develop  a tremendously  powerful  selection 
battery.  This  type  of  testing  program  can  save  even 
the  smallest  agencies  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
a year  for  each  newly  hired  officer,  in  the  form  of 
reduced  training  costs,  reduced  turnover,  fewer 
incidents  of  employee  misconduct,  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  more.  TTie  downside  to  written  en- 
trance testing  is  the  potential  for  adverse  impact 
against  minority  job  applicants. 

In  working  closely  with  overl  .000  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  struggling  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  U.S,  Department  of  Justice.  I have  learned  it  is 
extremely  important  to  demonstrate  that  exams 
do  not  adversely  affect  protected  groups,  as  de- 


fined by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission’s  “four-fifths  rule.”  This  rule  simply 
means  that  the  test-passing  rate  of  the  minority 
job  applicants  must  be  within  four-fifths  (or  80 
percent)  of  the  passing  rate  of  the  non-minority 
job  applicant  group.  For  example,  if  all  of  the  white 
applicants  pass  the  entrance  test,  then  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  minorities  must  pass.  If  half  (50 
percent)  of  the  white  applicants  pass  the  entrance 
test,  then  at  least  40  percent  of  the  minorities 
must  also  pass.  This  analysis  must  be  carried  out 
for  each  separate  minority  group.  If  the  four-fifths 
rule  is  violated,  you  are  open  to  a legal  challenge 
and  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
your  testing  process. 

Typically,  problem-solving  or  cognitive  mea- 
sures fail  to  meet  the  four-fifths  guideline  because 
there  is  a wide  gap  (about  1 .5  standard  deviations) 
between  minority  and  non-minority  test  scores. 
This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  bulk  of  research  on  test- 
ing and  selecting  law  enforcement  officers  indi- 
cates that  cognitive  measures  are  highly  predic- 
tive of  success  on  the  job.  Personality  measures 
such  as  assertiveness,  integrity,  team  orientation 
and  stress  tolerance,  however,  generally  do  not 
display  any  evidence  of  adverse  impact.  Your  best 
strategy  is  to  combine  these  two  types  of  tests  into 
a single  score  (weighted  appropriately  as  deter- 
mined by  a job  analysis)  to  produce  an  extremely 
effective  test  that  will  also  meet  the  EEOC's  guide- 
lines. 

How  do  I know  if  my  entrance  test  is 
valid  and  reliable? 

Why  should  I care? 

Congratulations!  You’ve  made  it  through  I/O 
Psychology  101 ! Welcome  to  102.  Don’t  let  any 
psychometricians  or  lest  specialists  fool  you  with 
fancy  definitions.  A test  is  valid  if  it  does  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do.  That  is  the  definition  of  valid- 
ity. There  are  essentially  three  types  of  evidence 
or  ways  to  demonstrate  that  a test  is  valid:  con- 
tent. criterion-relatedness,  and  construct  validity. 
If  your  written  test  results  in  adverse  impact 
against  minorities,  then  you  are  required  to  show 
that  the  test  is  valid,  and  that  it  is  the  most  valid  of 
your  available  alternatives.  You  can  use  any  of 
the  three  types  of  validity  evidence  to  support  your 
test,  but  the  last  type,  construct  validity,  is  more 
difficult  and  rarely  used. 

Content  validity  evidence  is  the  easiest  type 
of  data  to  collect.  Content  validity  means  that  the 
content  of  the  exam  mirrors  the  content  of  the  job. 
In  other  words,  you  are  testing  people  on  exactly 
what  they  will  have  to  do  once  they  are  hired.  If 
they  can  do  these  things  on  an  entrance  examina- 
tion. there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  can’t 
do  them  on  the  job. 

There  are  essentially  three  steps  needed  to  con- 
duct a content  validity  study.  First  is  a detailed 
task  analysis  of  the  job  in  question.  You  may  al- 
ready have  this  data  on  hand.  If  not,  you  would 
need  to  develop  a comprehensive  list  of  the  tasks 
that  may  be  performed  by  these  employees  and 
then  ask  incumbent  officers  to  rate  the  frequency 
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(Fred  M.  Rafilson.  Ph.D.  is  CEO/president  of  Industriai/Organizational  Solutions,  LLC,  a human 
resoun  rs  consulting  firm  .specializing  in  public  safety  testing.  He  has  helped  over  1,000  public  safety 
agencies  develop  and  implement  employee  selection  and  promotional  programs.  He  can  be  reached  for 
further  information  at  {HRH)  7H4-1290.) 
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(but  were  really  afraid  to  ask) 


If  you  purchase  an  off-the-shelf  examination,  make  sure  the 
vendor  or  publisher  provides  all  of  the  information  you  request 
about  adverse  impact,  validity  and  reliability.  Remember,  it’s 
your  agency  that  is  on  the  line,  not  the  test  publisher. 


with  which  they  perform  those  tasks  and  the  im- 
portance of  performing  those  tasks  when  doing 
their  jobs.  This  data  is  then  analyzed  so  that  you 
can  determine  the  essential  tasks  performed  by 
the  employees.  This  list  of  essential  tasks  is  the 
cornerstone  for  your  ADA  compliance  (an  added 
bonus)  as  well  as  the  validation  of  your  written 
test. 

The  next  step  requires  a panel  of  experts  in- 
cluding I/O  psychologists  and  several  subject-mat- 
ter experts  from  your  department  to  determine 
the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities  and  interests  (KSAs) 
that  are  required  in  order  to  perform  the  essential 
job  tasks.  If  the  KSAs  required  to  perform  the  job 
are,  in  fact,  measured  by  your  entrance  examina- 
tion, you  are  halfway  to  content  validity.  The  fi- 
nal step  is  to  look  at  the  items,  or  questions,  on 
your  exam  and  ensure  that  they  are  good  represen- 
tations of  the  kinds  of  materials  officers  will  use 
once  hired.  After  documenting  these  efforts,  you 
will  be  in  good  shape  as  far  as  content  validity 
evidence  is  concerned. 

Criterion-related  validity  evidence  is  quite 
another  issue.  This  type  of  data  is  more  readily 
accepted  by  the  courts  and  should  be  used  in  ad- 
dition to  content  validity  evidence.  Criterion-re- 
lated validity  means  that  the  test  scores  are  sig- 
nificantly related  to  performance.  In  other  words, 
people  who  score  well  on  your  entrance  examina- 
tion do  better  on  the  job  than  people  who  score 
poorly.  If  you  are  dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  you  don’t  have  criterion-related  va- 
lidity evidence,  you  can  forget  about  successfully 
defending  your  use  of  the  exam.  Fortunately,  most 
agencies  are  not  dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  easiest  and  most  common  method  of  con- 


Letters 


Domestic  problems 

To  the  editor: 

1 am  floored  by  some  of  the  ignorant,  misin- 
formed and  illogical  comments  in  your  article 
about  the  effects  the  Federal  domestic-violence 
law  is  having  on  law  enforcement  (Feb.  14. 1997). 

James  0.  Pasco’s  feeling  that  "in  all  probabil- 
ity they’re  (convicted  abusers  who  are  police  of- 
ficers] good  people  who  made  a mistake  at  one 
time  or  another,”  can  be  used  to  justify  any  crimi- 
nal offender’s  illegal  behavior  — from  former 
child  abusers  to  crack  dealers.  To  hear  this  gross 
rationalization  of  crime  committed  by  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  demeans  the  thousands  of  other 
officers  who  maintain  integrity,  exercise  self-con- 
trol. and  live  their  lives  above  reproach.  He  fiir- 
ther  mischaracterizes  this  violence  as  a “domes- 
tic problem”  that  may  have  already  been  success- 
fully dealt  with  simply  because  time  has  elapsed. 

Joining  Pasco  in  his  clueless  remarks  is  Police 
Chief  Richard  Abele  from  Connecticut,  who  thinks 
that  if  an  abuser  no  longer  lives  with  his  wife 
“there’s  no  longer  any  problems....”  These  guys 
clearly  fail  to  grasp  that  at  the  root  of  domestic 
violence  is  an  individual  with  a propensity  for  ir- 
rational behavior  who  will  justify  his  violent  ac- 
tions unless  successful  intervention  occurs. 

1 am  not  sure  1 support  a broad-brush  stroking 
of  all  domestic  abusers,  law  enforcement  or  not.  1 
believe  treatment  may  work,  which,  combined 
with  careful  monitoring  and  evaluations,  could 
prevent  an  abuser  from  resorting  to  violence  and 
abuse  as  a means  to  deal  with  his  issues.  How- 
ever. working  as  a gun-carrying  police  officer, 
where  the  stress  is  high,  temptations  plenty,  and 
situations  are  almost  always  tumultuous,  is  not  a 
conducive  environment  for  successfully  dealing 
with  those  issues.  Clearly,  other  positions  in  law 
enforcement  exist  that  would  allow  an  officer  to 
maintain  a job  and  seek  treatment  concurrently, 
without  having  to  carry  a gun.  If  an  agency  finds 
its  force  weakened  by  loo  many  officers  shifting 
to  these  positions,  it  should  ask  itself  how  strong 


ducting  this  type  of  study  is  to  administer  the 
entrance  exam  to  a sample  of  incumbent  employ- 
ees. Concurrently,  you  will  gather  criterion  data 
that  may  include  absenteeism/iardiness  records, 
discipline  records,  performance  evaluation  data, 
etc.,  so  that  you  can  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  test  scores  and  job  performance.  Un- 
less you  have  an  1/0  psychologist  or  a statistician 
in-house,  you  might  need  help  with  this  type  of 
analysis.  With  this  kind  of  data,  you  can  develop 
legally  defensible  cutoff  scores  and  a methodol- 
ogy for  administering  and  scoring  the  tests  that 
will  maximize  both  the  validity  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram and  its  fairness  to  employment  candidates. 

The  final  type  of  validity  evidence,  construct 
validity,  is  far  more  difficult  to  conduct  and  is 
rarely  used  to  defend  these  types  of  exams.  In  or- 
der to  successfully  use  a construct-validity  strat- 
egy to  defend  your  examination,  you  must  first 
determine  which  constructs  are  necessary  to  suc- 
ceed as  an  officer.  These  constructs  might  include 
things  like  problem-solving  ability,  interpersonal 
communication  skills,  stress  tolerance,  etc.  Once 
you  have  determined  the  constructs  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  job.  you  must  clearly  demonstrate 
that  your  test  measures  these  constructs.  The  only 
way  to  do  this  is  to  compare  your  lest  to  other 


a force  it  had  to  begin  with. 

Law  enforcement  must  remember  the  kind  of 
behavior  they  expect  from  their  finest,  and  ask  if 
a convicted  domestic  abuser  is  compatible  with 
those  expectations.  If  it  determines  that  it  is.  then 
find  more  convincing  arguments  than  that  it’s  cum- 
bersome paperwork  and  he  needs  a job, 

J.M.  QUEIROS 
Boston.  Mass. 


Ticket  scalping 

To  the  editor: 

1 read  the  article  on  the  lack  of  citations  being 
issued  in  police  crashes  (LEN.  Jan.  15, 1997],  The 
answer  is  very  simple:  double  jeopardy. 

All  police  wrecks  are  subject  to  internal  re- 
view and  punishment  according  to  the  Standard 
Operating  Procedure  Manual.  Issuing  a citation 
for  the  wreck  is  subjecting  them  to  punishment 
twice  for  the  same  act. 

WILLIAM  REICHERT 
Martin  County  Sheriff’s  Office 
Stuart.  Ra. 


Another  look  at  Williams 

To  the  editor: 

I read  your  March  1 5 report  on  the  rejection  of 
a second  contract  for  Chief  of  Police  Willie  Will- 
iams and  1 could  not  let  it  pass  without  respond- 
ing. 

Your  publication  mentioned  a charge  made  by 
City  Councilman  Nate  Holden  that  a member  of 
the  Independent  Civilian  Police  Commission  made 
a settlement  offer  to  Chief  Williams  if  he  resigned 
and  your  publication  also  mentioned  a "caustic" 
letter  sent  to  the  Police  Commission  by  Chief 
Williams's  attorneys  alleging  that  the  decision  not 
to  hire  Williams  was  made  years  in  advance.  In 
truth,  these  charges  were  just  part  of  a series  of 
unfounded,  unproven  charges  made  by  the  Coun- 
cilman and  the  attorneys  over  a several-month 
period.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Police  Corn- 


tests  that  are  already  known  to  measure  these  con- 
structs. Don’t  be  alarmed  if  this  sounds  confusing 
and  difficult,  h is.  That’s  why  it  is  almost  never 
used,  except  in  the  case  of  physical  ability  tests, 
which  we  will  save  for  a later  article. 

Enough  about  ability  — you  also  need  to  make 
sure  that  your  test  is  reliable  Don’t  panic;  you’re 
almost  finished.  Reliability  is  easy  to  understand, 
too.  It  simply  means  that  the  test  scores  arc  accu- 
rate measures  of  the  test-taker’s  true  ability.  Look 
at  it  this  way:  We  can  never  actually  gel  inside 
someone’s  head  and  see  how  goixl  they  arc  at  pmb- 
lem-solving  or  how  aggressive  they  are.  These 
"true  scores”  exist  only  inside  each  of  us.  We  cun. 
however,  design  tests  that  will  give  us  accurate 
estimates  of  what  the  "true  score"  may  be  for  a 
given  individual.  The  closer  our  estimates,  the 
more  reliable  the  test.  That  wasn’t  so  bad,  was  it'.’ 

The  tricky  part  is  coming  up  with  the  statistics 
to  demonstrate  reliability.  One  easy  way  to  esti- 
mate the  reliability  of  your  examination  is  to  ad- 
minister it  to  a sample  of  officers  or  applicants 
once,  then  wait  a few  months  or  longer  and  ad- 
minister it  to  the  same  group  again.  If  the  scores 
are  highly  correlated  (i.e.,  everyone  scores  pretty 
much  the  same  both  times),  you  can  be  confident 
that  the  test  is  reliable.  For  you  math  types  out 


mission  was  prevented  from  responding  to  any  of 
the  charges  as  the  renewal  of  the  Chief’s  contract 
was  a personal  matter  and  Chief  William.s  did  not 
give  them  permission  to  release  information  from 
his  personal  file.  Incidentally,  the  Chief  was  not 
"fired.”  he  was  not  offered  a contract  extension, 
which  the  Charter  of  Los  Angeles  empowers  the 
Police  Commission  to  decide  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  Christopher  Commission  recommendations 
was  to  further  empower  civilian  oversight  of  the 
Police  Department. 

I was  most  disappointed  by  the  remarks  of  Jack 
Greene  of  Temple  University  whose  personal 
friendship  with  Chief  Williams  has  certainly 
tainted  his  perspective.  To  say  that  Mayor  Riordan 
was  opposed  to  Chief  Williams  because  he  feared 
the  Chief’s  popularity  is  poppycock.  Mayor 
Riordan  was  just  reelected  to  his  second  term  with 
over  62  percent  of  the  vole  and  term  limits  pre- 
clude him  from  another  run.  The  Mayor  has  had 
his  disagreements  with  the  Chief.  a.s  he  has  had 
with  other  general  managers  in  the  city  because 
he  demands  high  standards  from  all  his  employ- 
ees. Mr.  Greene  continues  the  lie  that  leftovers 
from  the  Daryl  Gates  regime  undermined  Chief 
Williams  when,  in  fact.  Chief  Williams  person- 
ally promoted  all  but  two  of  the  senior  staff  to 
their  current  positions. 

Mr,  Greene  lists  among  Chief  Williams’s  ac- 
complishments the  implementation  of  a Public 
Safety  Plan  and  for  lobbying  the  city  for  more 
officers,  equipment,  and  new  facilities.  In  truth, 
the  Mayor  initiated  the  Public  Safety  Plan,  which 
Chief  Williams  initially  opposed,  the  Mayor  raised 
the  strength  of  the  department  to  an  all-time  high, 
and  all  new  facilities  were  the  result  of  a bond 
measure  passed  years  before  Chief  Williams  came 
to  Los  Angeles. 

Did  Chief  Williams  have  any  accomplish- 
ments? Absolutely.  His  presence  certainly  went  a 
long  way  in  healing  the  community  wounds  that 
lingered  after  the  last  riots.  However,  you  cannot 
expect  the  Police  Commission  to  give  another  five- 


thcrc.  the  corrcluiion  you  obtain  would  be  consid- 
ered a ic.st-rcic*t  reliability  coefficient.  Other  types 
of  reliability  analyses  me  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
class,  but  I’ll  be  happy  to  discuss  them  with  you 
during  my  office  hours,  (I  always  hatetl  when  pro- 
fessors used  to  say  that  to  me.) 

Whal’s  next? 

I think  you've  hud  enough  for  one  day.  Tliese 
is.sucs  are  of  grave  importance  tor  those  of  you 
charged  with  finding  or  developing  an  entrance 
examination.  Let  me  give  you  a bit  of  additional 
advice,  however.  It  you  purchase  an  olT-the-shelf 
examination  from  a test-vendor  or  publisher,  make 
sure  they  provide  you  with  all  of  the  inloniiation 
you  request  about  adverse  impact,  validity  and 
reliability.  If  they  don’t  have  this  intomiation  or 
are  not  happy  ufK>ut  shanng  it  with  you,  move  on 
to  another  vendor.  Also,  don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  for 
clarification  or  to  have  the  iniormulion  reviewed 
by  a test  specialist  at  a local  university  or  a con- 
sultant who  specializes  in  testing.  A review  by 
your  city  attorney  may  also  be  in  order. 

Remember,  it’s  your  agency  that  is  on  the  line, 
not  the  test  publisher.  It’s  up  to  you  to  ask  the 
nght  questions  and  to  make  .sure  you  luv  comfort- 
able with  the  answers.  Always  remember  how 
important  the  testing  session  is  to  all  of  those  ap- 
plicants taking  the  te.st.  I’ve  seen  thousands  of 
them,  at  one  time  or  another,  all  really  wanting  a 
career  in  law  enforcement.  Many  have  families, 
need  jobs,  are  good  people,  etc.  You  want  to  make 
sure  that  your  test  does  what  it  is  supposed  to  do 
(validity),  does  it  accurately  (reliability),  and  is 
fair  to  everyone.  Now  I’ll  get  off  my  soapbox. 
Perhaps  I’ll  sec  you  at  my  next  class  about  pro- 
motional examinations. 


year  term  to  someone  who  has  been  less  than  forth- 
right to  them  on  several  occasions,  who  could  not 
implement  the  lofty  goals  that  the  department  hud 
pul  forth,  who  did  not  institute  any  semhluncc  of 
accountability  at  any  rank,  and  who  could  not  el- 
cvule  the  morale  of  the  department  Ixtudcrs  are 
not  made  through  popularity  contests  with  the 
public,  but  by  demonstrated  action  to  lake  an  or- 
ganization and  its  members  toward  a desired  goal. 

JOSEPH  GUNN 
Assistant  Deputy  Mayor 
Policy  and  Budget  Group 
Office  of  the  Mayor 
lx)s  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  meter  is  running 

To  the  editor. 

In  your  March  15  edition  (“Around  The  Na- 
tion”]. you  incorrectly  reported  that  m Cincinnati, 
Sylvia  Slayton  was  “charged  with  violating  an  ob- 
scure city  ordinance"  for  remetering  This  is  in- 
correct. Ms.  Slayton  was  advised  by  the  officer 
she  was  violating  the  city  ordinance  against  re- 
metering  He  was  giving  attention  to  this  issue  at 
the  request  of  the  community.  Meters  arc  in  place 
to  ensure  parking  space  turnaround  so  that  cus- 
tomers can  patronize  the  merchants  in  the  area. 
Ms.  Staylon  was  advised  it  was  illegal  to  remeter. 
After  being  so  advised,  she  continued  to  place 
coins  in  the  meter.  As  a result,  she  was  charged 
with  Obstructing  Official  Business,  not 
remetenng,  and  was  convicted  in  a court  of  law. 

CINDY  JOHNS 
Cincinnati  Police  Department 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Letters  to  the  editor 
may  be  mailed  or  faxed,  and  must 
be  signed  and  include  a daytime  tele- 
phone number  for  verification.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation. 
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M roundup  of  cupsuir  information  on 
emer^inn  n-scarrh  and  development, 
booki  and  resource  materials  and 
other  Items  of  professional  interest. 
Items  are  ba.sed  on  press  releases 
supplied  by  manufacturers,  vendors, 
publishers  and  other  sources.) 

Records  Colleclion:  The  DCS 
National  Inquiry  System,  an  investi- 
gative online  database  composed 
wholly  of  public  records,  hus  been 
significantly  updated  and  upgraded 
with  the  addition  of  60  million 
records  and  the  inclusion  of  national 
propeny  records.  The  system's 
developer,  DCS  Infonnalion  Systems 
of  Dallas,  has  also  added  stutc-of-the- 
an  search  technology  to  make  the 
system  one  of  the  most  powerful 
search  kx)ls  available.  Contact  Carroll 
Graves.  DCS  Director  of  Marketing, 
5(X)  N.  Central  Expwy,  #280.  Plano. 

TX  75074,  (8(X))  299-DNIS. 

Survival  Skills;  Improved  report- 
writing  skills  are  the  aim  of  "Surviv- 
ing Repon  Writing:  A Report  Writing 
Survival  Guide  on  Audio  Cassette,"  a 
package  developed  by  Davis  & 
Associates  for  police  officers, 
students  and  criminal  justice 
professionals.  Topics  include 


interpersonal  communication,  concise 
writing  style,  organizing  and 
planning,  and  word  usage.  Also  new 
from  Davis  is  "Successful  Promotion: 
Developing  your  WINNING 
PROFILE,  a Personal  & Career 
Development  Guide  on  Audio 
Ca.sscttc.”  The  tape  and  workbook 
package  provides  56  tips  for  written 
exam,  9 oral  board  strategics,  and  the 
10  stages  of  the  interview.  Contact: 
Davis  & Associates,  Joe  Davis.  (800) 
427-8223. 

lesson  Plan:  Whether  you're 
looking  for  a way  to  improve  your 
teaching  skills  or  just  starting  out  as 
an  instructor,  Clarice  Cox's  new 
book.  "Instant  Teaching  Skills,"  is 
full  of  common  sense  and  practical 
lips  acquired  through  the  author's 
years  of  experience.  Contact: 
Professional  Training  Resources.  P.O. 
Box  439.  Shafisbury.  VT  05262. 

(802)  447-7832. 

Vital  Signs:  LifeSafety  Solutions. 

Inc.,  a Wynnewood.  Pa.,  technology 
firm,  has  created  91 1 Plus,  a service 
that  provides  police,  fire  and 
emergency  medical  personnel  with 
critical  information  about  callers, 
including  medical  condition,  age. 


Federal  law  Enfercement 

37  page  employment  guide  listing  33  agent/officer  careers. 

Slate  law  Enforcement 

51-page  guide  lists  all  50  state  trooper  careers. 

Guides  list  qualifications,  application  procedures,  salaries, 
etc. 

$9.95  per  guide.  Order  both  for  $17.90. 

FCF  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  2176,  Brunswick,  GA  31521. 


phone  number,  address  and  primary 
language,  a.s  well  as  the  locations  of 
children,  the  elderly  or  the  infirm 
Within  a household.  In  an  emergency, 
the  system  also  automatically  notifies 
a designated  third  party  that  a 9 1 1 call 
was  initiated.  Contact:  Henry  P. 
Fcintuch/Lisa  Chajet,  KCSA  Public 
Relations,  (2 1 2)  682-6565.  ext.  2 1 21 
213/219.  Fax:  (212)  697-0910.  E- 
maii:  KCSAt&aol.com.Tn  the 
Philadelphia  area,  contact:  Larry 
Rubin,  O'ND  Public  Relations,  (610) 
660-0767.  ext.  29. 

Paint  by  Numbers:  Infomerica,  an 
Onnda,  Calif.-based  firm,  has 
developed  Crime  USA,  a data  base 
that  can  instantly  answer  hundreds  of 
questions  concerning  crime  and  crime 
trends  for  nearly  3,000  cities  and 
towns  and  up  to  500  colleges.  The 
$69.95  program  displays  full-color 
graphs  and  reporis.  Contact: 
Infomerica,  120  Village  Square, 

Orinda.  CA  94563.  (800)  322-3636. 

Bits  of  Evidence:  Computer 
Forensics  Inc.,  a Seattle-based  firm, 
provides  law  enforcement  agencies 
with  access  to  all  forms  of  elecironi- 
cally  stored  data.  The  firm  assists  in 
obtaining  and  using  computerized 
evidence  found  in  backup  tapes,  e- 
mail,  hard  drives  and  servers  for  civil 
and  criminal  trials.  Contact;  Scott 
Coughlin,  (206)  324-6232, 

A Penetrating  Look:  Geophysical 
Survey  Systems,  Inc.  in  North  Salem, 
N.H.,  has  developed  the  Subsurface 
Interface  Radar  System-2P,  a ground- 
penetrating  radar  system  that  can 
locale  undeiground  targets  and  then 
display  the  information  on  computer 
monitors.  The  device  has  been  used 
successfully  to  locate  the  bodies  of 
kidnap/murder  victims.  Contact: 

Samuel  R.  Heald,  Geophysical 


CRIMiriAL  JUSTICE 
CLOSE-UP 


Insightful  30-minute  videos  that  take  an 
inside  look  at  the  issues  and  events 
that  shape  our  criminal  justice  system 

Produced  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  an  international  leader 
in  criminal  justice  education,  research  and  training,  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up" 
examines  major  issues  in  criminal  justice  featuring  a wide  array  of  internationally 
recognized  experts  and  newsmakers.  ^ 

Epidem°r  Changing  Face  of  the  Drug 

Other  topics  available: 

Domestic  Violence  • Child  Abuse  • Emerging  Trends  in  Terrorism  • Police 
Corruption  and  Integrity  ■ A Conversation  with  former  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton  • Organized  Crime  ■ DNA  Testing  '•  Youth 
Violence  • The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  ■ An  Examination  of  the 
Trial  Process  ■ School  Safety 

Underwntten  by  the  John  A.  Reisenbach  Foundation  and  originally  broadcast  on  public 
television.  Criminal  Justice  Close-Up"  is  now  available  on  videocassette,  useM  for 

conferences  ($11.95  per  30-minute 
c^sette).  For  more  information,  please  contact:  "Criminal  Justice  Close-Up"  ■ John  Jay 
ege  of  Criminal  Justice  ■ The  City  University  of  New  York  899  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019  ■ Phone:  (212)  237-8636  FAX:  (212)  237-8610 
E-mail;  JATJJ(gCUNYVM.CUNY.EDU 


Survey  Systems.  Inc.,  13  Klein  Drive. 
Post  Office  Box  97.  North  Salem.  NH 
03073-0097.  (603)  893-1 109. 

Life  Goes  On:  Information  on 
programs  and  services  for  survivors 
of  fallen  law  enforcement  officers  is 
now  available  online  at  a new  World 
Wide  Web  site  set  up  by  the  group 
Concerns  of  Police  Survivors.The 
address  of  the  home  page  is:  http:// 
www.iland.net/cops.  E-mail  can  be 
sent  to  copsti'iland.neL 

Get  the  Scoop;  Information  America, 
an  Atlanta-based  firm,  has  developed 
KnowX,  an  Internet  public  records 
information  service  that  will  enable 
investigators  to  more  easily  uncover 
background  data,  assets,  adverse 
filings  and  other  public  information 
on  individuals  and  businesses.  With 
no  initial  sign-up  cost  or  connect-time 
fees.  KnowX  charges  only  for  full- 
detail  records  on  a record-by-record 
basis.  Contact:  Jane  Rafeedie. 
Information  America.  (404)  892- 
1800.  ext.  507. 

Close  Encounters:  The  Police 
Foundation  recently  published 
"Officer  Behavior  in  Police  Citizen 
Encounters:  A Descriptive  Model  for 
Less-ihan-Lethal  Alternatives."  the 
first  in  a series  of  reports  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  that  presents  a model  of 
police-citizen  encounters.  To  order, 
send  $5  check  or  money  order  to:  The 
Police  Foundation.  Att:  Publications. 
1001  22nd  St.  NW.  2nd  Floor. 
Washington.  DC  20037. 

Bombs  Away:  AlliedSignal  Inc.  has 
developed  a bomb  disposal  box  that  is 
small,  lightweight  and  can  be  stored 
in  an  aircraft’s  overhead  bin.  The 
material  used  in  the  box  — high- 
performance  Spectra-based  compos- 
ites — is  also  being  developed  for  use 
as  luggage  containers  inside  aircraft. 
Also  new  from  AlliedSignal  is 
Goldfiex.  a high-comfort,  high- 
performance  body  armor.  Contact: 
Sophie  Wray.  (914)  331-1200  or 
(800)  695-5969. 

Hidden  Resources:  The 
PackeiClusier  Patrol  mobile  informa- 
tion system  from  Cerulean  Technol- 
ogy Inc.  has  gone  undercover,  with  a 
portable  briefcase-mounted  unit  that 
gives  police  instant  access  to  local, 
state,  and  national  law  enforcement 
data  bases  when  they  are  on  surveil- 
lance assignments.  The  briefcase 
model  has  been  used  by  the  Water- 
bury,  Conn..  Police  Department  to 
serve  warrants  on  automobile  "chop- 
shops"  and  to  crack  drug-trafficking 
networks.  Contact  Stephanie  Smith. 
Cerulean  Technology  Inc.,  (508)  460- 
4000.  E-mail:  ssmith@cerulean.com. 

Window  Shopping:  In  the  ninth 
edition  of  "Jane’s  Police  and  Security 
Equipment  1996-97,"  editor  Charles 
Heyman  discusses  'Tobooc  security 
guards."  commercially-sponsored 
police  patrol  vehicles,  and  a hand- 
held device  for  delecting  people  even 
through  building  walls,  among  other 
new  innovations.  Available  in  print 
($290)  and  on  CD-Rom  ($795).  To 
order,  call  Jane's  at  (800)  243-3852 
(in  Virginia.  (703)  683-3700).  or  visit 
Jane's  Web  site  at  http7/ 
www.janes.com. 


Public 

Record 


(A  roundup  of  recent  publications 
and  other  items  of  interest  from 
Justice  Department  agencies.) 

“Measuring  Whal  Mariers,  Part 
One:  Measures  of  Crime,  Fear, 
and  Disorder"  presents  highlights 
from  a Policing  Research  Institute 
seminar  on  assessing  police  per- 
formance. Discussions  include  the 
decline  in  big-city  crime  rates;  the 
process  of  policing;  and  expecta- 
tions about  police.  Contact;  Na- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  P.O.  Box  6000,  Rockville. 
MD  20849-6000.  (800)  85 1 -3420. 

“Key  Legislative  Issues  in 
Criminal  Justice:  IVansferring 
Serious  Juvenile  Offenders  to 
Adult  Courts”  (National  Institute 
of  Justice,  Research  in  Action) 
examines  the  effects  on  both  ju- 
venile and  adult  facilities.  Find- 
ings include:  a backlog  in  some  ju- 
venile detention  centers  causing 
management  problems;  the  risk  of 
juveniles  being  raped  or  abused  by 
older  inmates;  10  states  account 
for  the  vast  majority  of  juveniles 
in  adult  prisons.  Contact;  NCJRS. 
(Call  number  NCJ  161840.) 

Managing  Adult  Sex  Offenders 
in  the  Community  — A Con- 
tainment Approach"  (NU.  Re- 
search in  BrieO  examines  how 
probation  and  parole  agencies 
manage  adult  sex  offenders  and 
describes  a model  management 
process  for  containing  sex  offend- 
ers serving  community  sentences. 
The  model  process  seeks  to  con- 
tain offenders  using  a three- 
pronged  approach  of  treatment, 
supervision/surveillance  and  poly- 
graph examinations.  Primary  em- 
phasis in  the  model  management 
process  is  on  public  safety,  victim 
protection  and  reparation  for  vic- 
tims. Contact;  NCJRS.  (Call  num- 
ber 163387.) 

“Adolescent  Motherhood:  Im- 
plications for  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice System”  (Office  of  Juvenile- 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, Fact  Sheet  No.  50)  examines 
the  conclusions  of  a variety  of 
studies  on  the  topic.  Some  insights 
include:  a higher  engagement  in 
crime  by  male  children  of  teen-age 
mothers:  higher  ratios  of  abuse  and 
neglect  for  children  bom  to  juve- 
nile mothers  compared  to  women 
in  their  20s.  Contact;  OJJDP  Ju- 
venile Justice  Clearinghouse. 
(800)  638-8736. 

Juvenile  Firesetling  and  Ar- 
son” (OJJDP.  Fact  Sheet  No.  51) 
looks  at  the  prevalence  of  teen-age 
arson  and  components  common  to 
all  effective  juvenile  firesetier  pro- 
grams. Contact  OJJDP  Juvenile 
Justice  Clearinghouse. 

Prison  and  Jail  Inmates  at 
Midyear  1996”  (Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics)  paints  a statistical 
portrait  of  the  nation's  increasing 
incarceration  rate,  noting  that  the 
prison  and  jail  population  doubled 
ovw  the  past  1 0 years.  Contact:  the 
BJS  Clearinghouse.  (800)  732- 
3277.  or  visit  the  BJS  Web  page 
at  http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/ 
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Don't  crowd  their  space: 


The  territorial  imperative  of  LAPD  cops 


Policing  Space:  Territoriality  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

By  Steve  Herbert. 

hiinneapoiis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1996. 
160 pp.  $44.95  (hb);  $17.95  (pb). 


By  Dorothy  M.  Schulz 

Ah,  the  reader  says,  picking  up  this 
book.  Police?  Space?  The  LAPD?  It 
must  be  another  discussion  of  how  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
historically  stressed  command  and  con- 
trol of  people  and  territory  to  assure  that 
it  and  the  citizens  it  protects  are  not 
overwhelmed  by  the  forces  of  evil.  Or, 
conversely,  in  the  post-Rodney  King 
era.  the  reader  might  expect  yet  another 
negative  assessment  of  the  LAPD,  its 
almost  fanatical  concern  with  control- 
ling the  streets,  and  its  loss  of  face  at 
having  failed  to  do  so  when  the  com- 
mand structure  folded  as  the  riots  un- 
folded at  the  corner  of  Rorence  and 
Normandie  in  South  Central  LA  in 
1992.  This  presumption  is.  unfortu- 
nately. reinforced  by  the  book’s  pref- 
ace and  acknowledgments,  which  open 
with  a quick  discussion  of  the  LAPD 


(Dorothy  f4.  Schulz,  Ph.D..  is  an 
associate  professor  of  police  science 
and  criminal  justice  administration  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  A 
former  captain  with  the  Metro-North 
Railroad  Police,  she  writes  frequently 
on  police  issues  and  is  the  author  of 
"From  Social  Worker  to  Crimefighter: 
Women  in  United  States  Municipal  Po- 
licing [Praeger,  I995I-) 


officers  who  were  videotaped  beating 
Rodney  King  in  March  1991. 

But  don’t  be  put  off;  you  won’t  read 
too  much  more  about  King  and  those 
cops,  for  this  book  is  not  a rehash  of 
the  time-worn  cliches  about  the  LAPD. 
It  is  a highly  imaginative  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  territoriality  in  deter- 
mining how  police  respond  to  citizens, 
to  each  other,  and  to  their  command 
structure  based  on  space  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  exercise  of  power. 

Steve  Herbert  is  a geographer  who 
for  eight  months  rode  with  officers  of 
the  LAPD’s  Wilshire  Division.  He  ana- 
lyzes the  way  members  of  the  LAPD 
mark  space  and  determine  status 
through  control  of  that  space  in  much 
the  same  way  as  ethnographers  use  ter- 
ritoriality to  study  primates  (to  whom 
he  does  not  compare  members  of  the 
LAPD)  and  social  scientists  use  it  to 
study  gangs  (to  whom  he  does  make 
such  comparison). 

In  a relatively  dry  introduction  (keep 
reading  — this  book  gets  better  the  fur- 
ther you  go).  Herbert  describes  a some- 
what routine  (for  the  LAPD)  chase  of  a 
stolen-vehicle  suspect  involving  four 
radio  cars,  a helicopter,  two  canine 
units,  and  a number  of  supervisors, 
ranging  from  sergeants  to  at  least  one 
captain.  The  latter  of  these  did  not  as- 


sume control  because,  the  chase  hav- 
ing been  initiated  by  a Hollywood  Di- 
vision officer,  that  officer's  sergeant 
was  deemed  by  all  to  be  in  charge.  This, 
of  course,  is  itself  part  of  the  marking 
of  space  that  goes  on  consciously  and 
unconsciously  among  police  at  all 
times. 

Why.  asks  Herbert,  arc  “so  many 
human  and  technical  resources  devoted 
to  the  capture  of  a simple  car  thief*  Why 
the  incredible  array  of  sophisticated 
procedures?  Why  the  immense  invest- 
ment of  time?  Why  the  neglect  of  the 
continuing  pileup  of  calls  in  both  the 
Hollywood  and  Wilshire  divisions?” 
The  answer,  as  he  spends  the  rest  of  the 
book  explaining,  is  a policing  philoso- 
phy derived  from  the  need  to  affect, 
influence  or  control  resources  and 
people  by  controlling  the  areas  they 
occupy. 

Herbert  defines  six  "normative  or- 
ders" as  central  to  police  organizations 
and  illustrates  how  the  control  of  space 
dominates  actions  behind  each  one  of 
them.  The  normative  orders  are  law, 
bureaucratic  control,  adventure/ma- 
chismo  (the  latter  not  limited  to  male 
officers),  safety,  competence  and  mo- 
rality. Herbert  explains  that  despite  the 
beliefs  of  many  observers  that  racism 
is  a potent  force  within  the  LAPD,  he 
does  not  see  it  as  one  of  the  normative 
orders  because  many  of  what  appear  to 
be  racist  actions  are  based  on  the  per- 
ceived need  of  the  police  to  mark  space 
in  ways  that  assure  their  own  safety  and 
the  safety  of  those  they  view  as  moral 
or  worthy  of  their  protection,  rather  than 
on  blatant  race  hatred  or  discrimination. 

Even  police  discretion  is  tied  closely 
to  space.  To  the  normally  listed  factors 


Essayists  ponder  crystal  ball 
to  gauge  CJ’s  short-term  fate 


Crime  and  Justice  in  the  Year  2010. 

Edited  by  John  Klofas  and  Stan  Stojkovic. 
Belmont.  Calif:  Wadsworth  Publishing  Co..  1996. 
301  pp.  $18.95. 


By  John  F.  Munch 

This  text  is  a collection  of  essays, 
papers  and  articles  by  a diverse  group 
of  authors,  which  the  editors.  Klofas 
and  Stojkovic.  have  done  a good  job  of 
organizing  and  presenting  in  a coher- 
ent manner.  The  text  represents  an  ef- 
fective balance  between  contributors 
who  are  overly  optimistic  and  others 
who  have  based  their  research  on  em- 
pirical data. 

The  editors  do  a commendable  job 
of  presenting  two  sides  of  a given  ar- 
gument. For  instance.  Geoige  F.  Cole 
offers  a paper  on  the  development  of 
the  “futures  field.”  in  which  he  argues 
that  the  future  can  be  predicted  by  con- 
siderable discussion  of  subject  matter 
This  can  be  done  through  environmen- 
tal scanning,  scenario  writing  and  stra- 
tegic assessment.  Morrover,  Cole  stales 
that  the  key  issues  and  the  driving  force 
in  the  future  of  criminal  justice  will  be 
things  like  the  war  on  drugs  being 
scaled  back  due  to  the  cost  of  the  ef- 
fort. The  participation  of  women  in 
criminal  activity  will  increase  signifi- 


cantly as  their  societal  role  changes, 
says  Cole.  He  also  asserts  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  a proliferation  of  hand- 
guns and  a significant  portion  of  the 
population  will  own  them.  The  incar- 
ceration rates  will  stabilize  as  the  cost 
of  building  new  prisons  escalates.  There 
will  be  an  expanded  use  of  probation 
and  intermediate  sanctions.  And.  fi- 
nally. Cole  predicts,  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  and  toxic  waste  will  become  a 
major  organized-crime  activity. 

This  essay  contrasts  with  the  one 
written  by  John  A.  Conley,  who  argues 
that  the  future  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  lies  in  privatization.  He  main- 
tains that  prisons,  police  departments 
and,  quite  possibly,  the  jury  system  will 
be  privatized  in  the  future,  explaining 
this  theory  in  the  format  of  a scenario 
that  he  forecasts  will  occur  in  2010. 
While  this  is  a unique  approach,  the 
reader  lends  to  get  wound  up  in  the  story 
rather  than  in  the  facts  Conley  is  trying 
to  present. 

One  of  the  more  fascinating  subjects 
explored  in  the  context  of  the  future  is 


the  juvenile  justice  system.  Carl  Pope 
asserts  that  there  might  not  even  be  a 
separate  juvenile  justice  system  in 
2010.  His  premise  is  that  the  crimes 
committed  by  juveniles  have  grown  so 
complex  and  often  limes  so  violent  that 
they  will  be  tried  automatically  as 
adults.  He  further  explains  that  if  there 
is  a separate  juvenile  justice  system,  it 
will  relinquish  a great  deal  of  control 
to  the  adult  court  systera  Moreover,  the 
juvenile  courts  may  automatically  re- 
lease jurisdiction  for  older  youths  com- 
mitting specific  violent  crime.  Ulti- 
mately. Pope  believes,  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system  will  move  into  the  21st 
cenlury  as  a more  retribution-oriented 
system.  While  there  will  still  be  diver- 
sionary and  other  rehabilitative  efforts, 
the  primary  emphasis  wilt  be  on  secure 
confinement  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

Overall,  this  book  presents  some 
very  intellectual  arguments  about  the 
future  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
While  some  authors  present  a specula- 
tive, Orwellian  version  of  the  justice 
system  of  the  future,  others  provide 
good  arguments  utilizing  empirical 
data. 


(John  F.  Munch  is  a graduate  assis- 
tant at  San  Diego  State  University's 
School  of  Public  Administration  and 
Urban  Studies.) 


in  discretion  — when  the  call  is  re- 
ceived. by  which  officer,  at  what  time, 
demeanor  of  complainant  and  suspect 
— Herbert  adds  an  oft-ignored  factor: 
the  location  of  the  incident.  Inside  or 
outside?  Public  or  private  space?  Wa.s 
the  action  observable  or  hidden?  Is  the 
officer ’s  reaction  observable  or  hidden? 
Does  the  officer  have  a preconceived 
notion  about  the  participants  based  on 
the  location  of  the  call  (known  drug 
area,  known  prostitution  urea,  known 
area  of  upwardly  mobile,  striving  citi- 
zens who  like  to  sec  the  police)?  All  of 
these  factors,  according  to  Herbert,  will 
determine  the  type  and  level  of  police 
response. 

The  "conquest  of  space  is  also  key 
to  such  self-defining  factors  as  adven- 
turc/machismo  (chapter  5).  competence 
(chapter  7).  morality  (chapter  8).  and 
the  more  tangible  concern  of  safety 
(chapter  6),  Obviously,  police  officers 


feel  safer  in  space  that  is  under  their 
control.  But  according  to  Herbert  (and 
as  is  known  to  all  police  officers),  con- 
trolling space  also  makes  them  feel 
competent,  paiticularly  when  that  space 
was  previously  controlled  by  others, 
especially  "bud  guys."  Tins  is  inter- 
twined with  the  thnll  of  pursuit,  Al- 
though Uxlay  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  worst  things  to  do  to  police  are 
to  disrespect  them  or  run  from  them, 
Herbert  notes  that  pursuits  “also  pro- 
vide the  potential  for  a capture,  for  a 
clear  police  victory."  and  permit  a dis- 
play of  courage  and  dedication  to  duly 
in  the  face  of  danger.  This  certainly  puts 
the  emerging  liteniture  on  police  pur- 
suits in  a more  compelling  light. 

Herbert  makes  the  interesting  point 
that  police  view  graffiti  and  other  gang 
markings  os  signs  that  someone  else 
controls  the  space  within  iheirjurisdic 
Uunlinued  on  Page  18 
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Do  you  get  what  you  pay  for? 


CJ  efforts  seen  hurt  by  lack  of  evaluation 


Continued  from  Page  1 
spreading  (he  funding  throughout  the 
nation,  he  said,  the  funds  should  be 
concentrated  in  high-crime  urban  areas 
to  prevent  crime  from  rippling  outward 
to  other  areas. 

The  study  noted  (hut  while  half  of 
all  U.S.  homicides  occur  in  the  nation's 
63  largest  cities,  which  comprise  only 
16  percent  of  the  nation's  population, 
most  of  (hose  occur  in  relatively  small. 


impoverished.  inncr*city  neighbor* 
hoods.  Overall,  the  study  found  that  1 0 
percent  of  the  all  places  in  (he  nation 
are  where  about  60  percent  of  all  crime 
occurs.  Yet,  programs  continue  to 
spread  resources  out  to  areas  that  may 
not  need  (hem.  while  not  providing 
enough  to  areas  that  desperately  do. 

"The  all(Kation  of  Federal  resources 
docs  not  match  the  extreme  concentra- 
tion of  serious  violence  in  urban  pov- 


erty areas."  Sherman  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  "It  puts  the  money  where 
the  votes  are.  not  where  crime  is." 

The  lack  of  evaluation  for  Federal 
anti-crime  programs  has  long  been  a 
concern  to  police  chiefs.  Sherman 
noted.  In  1988.  nearly  50  big-city  po- 
lice chiefs  and  other  law  enforcement 
officials, signed  a letter  to  Congress 
demanding  that  part  of  the  multibillion- 
dollar  funding  tied  to  pending  anti-drug 


legislation  be  used  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development  in  the  cam- 
paign against  illegal  drugs.  "Without 
such  research,  we  will  be  merely  throw- 
ing money  at  the  problem."  they  wrote, 
[LEN.  Aug.  25.  1988.] 

The  nation's  budget-busting  prison 
construction  binge  may  also  be  a mis- 
directed anti-crime  effon.  the  study 
said.  Incarcerating  .serious  repeat  of- 
fenders does  stop  some  crimes,  but  the 


study  found  much  of  the  research  on 
the  effects  of  incarceration  was  inad- 
equate or  flawed,  making  it  impossible 
to  gauge  how  much  crime  may  have 
been  prevented  or  deterred  by  locking 
up  more  criminals. 

The  nation  may  have  reached  "a 
point  of  diminishing  returns."  Sherman 
speculated,  because  many  of  the  most 
hardened,  dangerous  repeat  offenders 
are  lock^  up.  Locking  up  large  num- 
bers of  young,  black  males  may  actual 
do  more  long-term  harm  because  chil- 
dren are  left  without  role  models  in  a 
single-parent  family  where  supervision 
is  lax.  a social  condition  that  could  re- 
sult in  more  crime.  Meanwhile,  the 
nation's  prison  population  continues  to 
climb,  and  now  stands  at  1.6  million 
inmates  — three  times  the  number  in 
custody  20  years  ago. 

The  recommendation  for  set-aside 
evaluation  funds,  which  was  a provi- 
sion of  the  juvenile  crime  bill  recently 
proposed  by  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion, has  support  among  key  members 
of  Congress,  but  was  not  included  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  “That 
needs  to  be  restored.”  Sherman  said, 
adding  that  he  expects  the  provision 
will  be  revived  by  conference  commit- 
tees after  the  Senate  considers  the  bill. 

The  LAPP’S 

territorial 

imperative 

Continued  from  Page  17 
tion,  a visible  challenge  to  their  author- 
ity, In  a different  vein,  marking  terri- 
tory is  also  why  even  lazy  officers  will 
answer  a call  quickly  rather  than  have 
officers  from  an  adjoining  division  re- 
spond; it  is  a shameful  sign  of  not  con- 
trolling one's  own  space. 

An  understanding  of  this  extreme 
territoriality  as  a crucial  value  running 
through  actions  within  all  police  depart- 
ments. and  especially  the  LAPD,  may 
explain  why  the  1992  riots  affected  the 
morale  of  the  officers  so  severely.  Not 
only  did  the  officers  who  arrived  prior 
to  the  beating  of  Reginald  Denny  fail 
to  stem  the  unrest  by  taking  charge  of 
the  scene,  they  actually  withdrew  or  re- 
treated — verbs  not  normally  associ- 
ated with  the  actions  of  the  LAPD  once 
it  arrives  at  a location.  Thus,  this  event 
is  viewed  differently  by  Los  Angeles 
officers  than,  say.  the  Crown  Heights 
unrest  is  by  NYPD  officers,  or  similar 
urban  riots  are  by  officers  in  other  cit- 
ies where  they  occurred.  Losing  any 
portion  of  any  street  may  be  far  more 
damaging  to  LAPD  officers'  self-im- 
age than  it  would  be  in  other  depart- 
ments. for  here  marking  and  control- 
ling space  is  crucial  to  the  definition  of 
competence. 

This  is  a subtle  book  that  should 
cause  police  managers  to  look  anew  at 
why  officers  persist  in  responding  to 
calls  with  a control-and-capture  men- 
tality despite  the  rhetoric  of  commu- 
nity- or  problem-oriented  policing.  Edu- 
cators will  find  it  useful  for  upper-di- 
vision  undergraduate  courses  in  police 
management  or  graduate->level  police 
administration  courses,  since  it  raises 
old  issues  in  new  and  thoughtful  ways. 
Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
street  cops  might  find  it  a surprisingly 
objective  look  at  why  they  do  the  things 
they  do.  neither  glamorizing  their  ac- 
tions nor  apologizing  for  them. 


Who  puts  the  ultimate  Stamp  of 
approval  on  UnitCj^S  managed 


C program? 


ur  Clients. 


When  it’s  time  to  renew  contracts,  United  Correctional 
Managed  Care  has  an  outstanding  record  of  retaining 
clients.  And,  for  good  reason. 

Our  clients  know  United  has  the  competence  to  implement 
complex  programs,  design  systems,  and  manage  a tailored 
healthcare  delivery  network,  while  improving  access  to  care 
and  controlling  costs.  Since  1989,  our  physician-owned  company 
has  specialized  in  correctional  managed  care. 

United  builds  efficient  local  provider  networks  and  administers 
sound  fiscal  practices  within  state  and  county  correctional 
systems.  We  ensure  uniform  delivery  of  services  based  on 
nationally-recognized  medical  protocols.  And,  we  have 
a proven  track  record  in  utilization  management. 
United’s  management  information  system  is 
specifically  designed  for  managed  care,  providing 
correctional  administration  with  accurate  data  and 
the  knowledge  needed  to  manage  more  effectively. 

Discover  the  benefits  of  a long-term  partnership 
with  a provider  dedicated  to  correctional  managed 
care.  Talk  to  United.  Better  yet.  talk  to  our  clients. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JULY 

5-6.  Police  Background  Investigation  & 
Selection  Process.  Presented  by  Hutchinson 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  LLC.  Danbury, 
Conn.$l7S. 

7-9.  Use  of  Deadly  Force  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. Miami.  $475 

7-9.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  FitForce,  Danbury,  Conn.  $495. 

7-10.  Police/Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495. 

7-11.  Seminar  for  the  Field  lYaining  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Ha.  $495. 

10-11.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tfcch- 
niques.  Presented  by  Wicklander-Zulawski 
& Associates.  Denver.  $349. 

Police  Stress  & the  Effect  on  Physi- 
cal & Mental  Health.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Police  Associations  & 
the  Toledo  Police  Patrolman's  Association. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 

13- 16.  Advanced  Leadership  IVaining  in 
Violence  Prevention.  Presented  by  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Development  Center  Inc.  Seattle. 
$100. 

14- 18.  Police  Instructor  IVaining.  Pre- 
sented by  Public  Safety  Training  Inc.  Tbledo, 
Ohio. 

14-18. 24tb  Annual  IVaining  Seminar  for 


Law  Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented  by 
the  International  Conference  of  Police  Chap- 
lains. Duluth.  Minn. 

14-18.  Symposium  for  the  School  Re- 
source Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla,  $495. 

14-18.  Implementing  & Managing  Com- 
munity Oriented  Policing.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Ha.  $495. 

16-17.  National  Conference  on  Sex  Of- 
fender Registry  Legislation.  Presented  by 
SEARCH  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  Bellevue.  Wash. 

16- 18.  First  International  Gang  Special- 
ist Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 
Gang  Crime  Research  Center.  Chicago. 

17- 18.  loterview  & Interrogation  Tbch- 
niques.  Presented  by  WickJandcr-Zulawski 
& Associates.  Salt  Lake  City.  $349. 

20- 24.  Vehicular  Bomicide/DUI  Confer- 
ence. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
veraity  Traffic  Institute.  Chicago.  $400. 

21- 25.  Fraud  Investigations  Presented  by 
the  Metro-Dade  Police  Department  Miami 
Beach,  Ha.  $549, 

21-25.  Deviant  Sexual  Behavior  & Related 
Criminal  Activity.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Franklin,  Tenn.  $495. 

21-25.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Ha.  $495. 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


American  Prosecutors  Research  Institute, 
99  Canal  Center  Plaza.  Suite  510.  Alexan- 
dria, VA  22314.  (703)  739-0321.  Fax:  (703) 
836-3195. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037,  Fax;  (708)  498-6869.  E-mail; 
Seminar@CalibrePress.com. 

CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billerica,  MA  01862.  (617)  667-5591. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  College  of  Lake 
County,  19351  W.  Washington  St., 
Grayslake,  IL  60030-1198.  (847)  223-6601 . 
ext.  2937.  Fax:  (847)  548-3384. 

Dallas  Children’s  Advocacy  Center,  Attn  : 
Jessie  Shelburne,  3611  Swiss  Ave..  Dallas, 
TX  75204.  (212)  818-2600,  Fax:  (214)  823- 
4819. 

Davis  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334. 

Execiitive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte  2,  Box  3645.  Beiryville,  VA 
22611.(540)955-1128. 

FitForce.  1607  N.  Market  St..  P.O.  Box 
5076,  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 
351-5076,  Fax:  (217)  351-2674. 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  Attn.: 
Jeanette  Guzman.  718  Huntington  Ave..  1st 
Hoor.  Boston,  MA  02115.  (617)  432-2447. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  TVaining, 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail:  dhutch@snet.net. 
Internet:  httpy/www.patriotweb.com/hleL 

Institule  for  Continuing  Justice  Education 
& Reseaieh,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1014  Oswald  Tower.  University  Park.  PA 
16802.  (814)  863-0079.  Fax;  (814)  863- 
7044, 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, Univenity  of  North  Horida.  4567  St. 
Jtrfms  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville,  FL  32216. 
(904)  646-2722. 


International  Conference  of  Police  Chap- 
lains, Attn.;  Chaplain  John  Hammack. 
Duluth  Police  Department,  2221  W,  12lhSt.. 
Duluth.  MN  55806,  (218)  722-6245. 

International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, 1421  Prince  St..  Suite  330,  Alexan- 
dria. VA  22314.  (703)  549-7473.  E-mail: 
iupa@iupa.org,  Internet:  http;// 

www.iupa.oig/iupa. 

Investigation  TVaining  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669.  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123. 

Metir>-Dade  Police  Department,  Traiiung 
Bureau.  9601  NW  58th  St.,  Building  100, 
Miami.  FL  33178-1619,  (305)  715-5022. 

National  Gang  Crime  Research  Center, 
9501  S.  King  Dr.,  HWH  329,  Chicago.  IL 
60628.  (773)  995-2494.  Fax:  (773)  995- 
3819. 

National  Organization  for  Victim  Assis- 
tance, 1757  Park  Rd.,  NW.  Washington,  DC 
20010.  (202)  232-6682  Fax:  (202)  462- 
225S.  E-mail;  nova@access.digex.net. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  lastitute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O  Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL 
60204,  (800)  323-4011. 

Public  Safety  Institule,  University  of  North 
Horida-IPTM.  P.O.  Box  607130,  Orlando. 
FL  32860-7130.  (407)  647-6080.  Fax;  (407) 
647-3828, 

Public  Safety  Training  Ioc.,FO.  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449.  (419)  732-2520. 

SEARCH,  7311  Greenhaven  Dr..  Suite  145. 
Sacramento,  CA  95831.  (916)  392-2550. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O.  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)  883-2376.  Fax:  (214)  883-2458. 

Wkklander-ZuUwski  & Associates  Inc^ 
4932  Main  St..  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515- 
3611.  (800)  222-7789.  Fax;  (630)  852-708 1 
E-mail:  Register@W-Zcom. 


21- 25.  Pedestrian/Bicycle  Accident  Inves- 
tigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Phoenix 
$495 

22- 24.  Symposium  on  Alcohol  & Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Ha  $325. 

23- 24.  Risk  MaiuigeroenI,  Civil  LiabUity 
& Your  Money.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Police  Associations.  Las 
Vegas.  $250. 

23- 24.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Ttaining. 
LLC.  Westfield.  Mass.  S175. 

24- 25.  Interview  & Interrogation  ibeh- 
niques.  Presented  by  Wicklander-Zulawski 
& Associates.  Kansas  City.  $349. 

26-27.  Expanded  Ibctkal  Folding  Knife 
Instructor  Program.  Presented  by  CQC 
Service  Group.  San  Francisco. 

AUGUST 

1- 5.  Underwater  Search  & Evidence  Re- 
covery. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  Ill,  $525. 

2- 3.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife  In- 
structor Program.  Presented  by  CQC  Ser- 
vice Group.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

4-5.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Female  Of- 
ficers. Presented  by  Public  Safely  Training 
Inc.  Ashbum,  Va. 


4-6.  Field  Training  Program  for  Com- 
municalbasOffkvrv  Pre-senicd  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Tbchnology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Ha.  $375, 

4-6.  Street  Survival  ‘97.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Anaheim.  Calif.  $189, 

4-8.  School  Resource  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Cnmmal  Justice  Institute. 
College  of  Lake  County.  Grayslake.  111. 
$325, 

4-8.  Accident  Scene  Mapping  for  Iblul 
Slation.s  & Computer-Aided  Drawing. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
TVaffic  Institute-  Evanston.  111.  $675. 

4-8.  Hostage  Negotiations  & Crisis 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Public 
Safety  Institute.  Orlando.  Ha.  $395. 

4-8.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  In.siituie  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
$495. 

4-8.  Forensic  Animation  of  Traffic 
Crashes.  Presented  by  the  In.sti(ule  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ha.  $795. 

4-8.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Acci- 
dents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Ha.  $495. 

4-8.  Crime  Scene  lnvestigation.s  II.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  Depun- 
ment.  Miami  Springs,  Ha.  $525, 


5-6.  Expanded  Ttecltoil  Folding  Knife  In- 
structor Pivgnim.  Presented  by  CQC  Ser- 
vice Group  Rwhestcr.  N Y 

5-6.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Traintng. 
LLC.  Concord.  Mass,  $175. 

6.  Sexual  Harassment  Prevention.  Pre- 
sented by  Public  Safety  Training  Inc. 
Ashburn,  Vo. 

8-9.  Expanded  'Dictical  Folding  Knife  In- 
structor Program.  Presented  by  CCX*  Ser- 
vice Group,  Toronto.  Ont. 

lB-17.  Focusing  on  terrorism.  Pirseiiled 
by  the  Institute  for  Continuing  Justice  Edu- 
cation A Research  Tcmpicmorc.  Ireland. 
$760. 

11-12.  EIxpanded  Ihctical  Folding  Knife 
Instructor  Program.  Presented  by  CQC 
Service  Group,  South  Haven.  Mich. 

11-13.  Developing  A Managing  iin  Inci- 
dent Command  System.  Presented  by  the 
Public  Safety  Institute.  Orlando.  Ra.  $375. 

II-IS.  Basic  Training  for  Child  Abu.«e 
Prosecutors  A Investigators.  Presented  by 
the  American  Prusecuton  Research  Institute. 
Tticson,  Ariz-$445 


A Harvest  of  Oates: 

That’s  what  you’ll  find  In  the 
Upcoming  Events  section  in 
every  issue  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 


Law  Enforcement  News 

programs, 

I — dicing  8,  to\uc 

still  out  on 


V 

Headlines  are  not  enough... 


To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Low  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-two  times 
a year,  we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those  who 
are  shaping  law  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Low  En- 
forcement News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and  bill  me 
just  $22.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10019.) 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“We  ought  to  have  very  careful  testing  of  crime-prevention  strategies,  if  only  to  ensure  that 
they  don’t  backfire  — and  many  of  them  have.” 

— Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Sherman  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  co-author  of  a study  that  says  the  nation  may  be  throwing 
away  millions  of  dollars  by  funding  crime  prevention  programs  with  no  proven  effectiveness.  (Story,  Page  I.) 


